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General Stratemeyer: The Air Force Has to Carry the Ball 
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Good ideas grow on farms too 





GOOD STEER FOR STEERS! Corn pickers that 70 ACRES OF GRAIN A DAY harvested by one AN 10eA like Timken bearings makes farm- 
1 work 25 to 30 times faster than a man 2 machine! With Timken bearings instead Sing so much easier and speedier it’s 
lower the cost of raising feed for livestock. of friction bearings on wheels and shafts, bound to take root elsewhere. The next 
Timken bearings in the picker help make new combines work faster and smoother to great step in railroading is “Roller Freight” 
this speed possible by eliminating friction. feed you better. —freight cars with Timken roller bearings. 





.-ideas like “Roller Freight’! 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” will bring you things 

from farm and factory faster and in 
better condition. 

With Timken tapered roller bearings 
instead of friction bearings on freight car 
wheels,“Roller Freight” can travel at pas- 
senger train speeds. Starting resistance 
is slashed 88%, jolting starts and stops 
eliminated, damage to goods reduced. 

Timken bearings also end “hot box” 
delays, cut railroad lubrication and main- 
tenance costs, increase car availability. 

Shippers will benefit, railroads will 
benefit, you'll benefit, too, from “Roller 


Freight”. And now it’s under way! Sev- 


NOT JUST A BALL (>) NOT JUST A ROLLER @— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


,_ROLLER FREIGHT"® 


45265 Tey 


eral railroads have already started the 
switch—from a handful of cars in some 
cases to 800 and 1,000 in others. 

Whether you build or buy freight cars, 
farm implements, milling machines, or 
mine cars, look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on the bearings. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company,Canton 6,Ohio. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tub- 
ing, Removable Rock Bits. 

See “Big Tim”, a new 16 mm. color movie 
cartoon about a frolicsome locomotive. 
For group showings only. No rental charge. 
Write Timken today. Canton 6, Ohio. 
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can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR. 1950 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


AND THRUST —-(})-- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION —-() 
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SINEWS OF ““CORDURA” YARN make 
steam hose lighter, more flexible and safer. 
They provide full strength with fewer plies. 
Such lighter, more flexible hose means faster 
cleaning ... less worker fatigue. 





Why this yarn 
gives you room for 
improving products 


: | OFTEN POSSIBLE to reduce the bulk of a strength sec- 
non by reinforcing the product with Du Pont Cordura* 
High Tenacity Rayon. For “Cordura” yarn is inherently stronger 
than natural fivers commonly used. It is made in continuous 
filaments with no short ends to pull apart under strain . .. and it 

is scientifically uniform ...a yarn without weak spots. 


Because “Cordura” reinforcement takes up less space, hose can 
be made thinner, more flexible, yet stronger . . . tires, thinner and 
cooler running. And “Cordura” packs extra strength into con- 
veyor belts without increasing bulk—gives them the flexibility to 
perform better. 


Best of all, “Cordura” builds these extra sales advantages into 
most products without increasing cost. That’s why “Cordura” may 
be just the right yarn to help you improve your product or 
process, or bring a new one into production. 


*REG U S PAT. OFF. 


WRITE NOW FOR THE FREE BOOKLET. “‘Sinews for Indus- 
try.” It gives physical properties of “‘Cordura”. . . tells 
you how Du Pont will help you benefit from the advan- 
tages of “‘Cordura” Rayon. Address Rayon Division, 
Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. y.s. Pat OFF 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY nf 
oon 


66 e . ~~ 
Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 











MISCEGENATION 





It was the Southwest of 1870. A 
white man defied the taunts of 
“Indian-lover” and “renegade”— 
to break the barriers of color and 
hate...to take an Indian girl for 
his bride ...and the chief of the 
Apache nation for his brother. 


Out of this impassioned drama, 
this poignant love story, 20th 
Century-Fox has created a mo- 
tion picture of great power and 
spectacle, with the most beau- 
tiful scenes ever captured by 
Technicolor. 





Color by TECHNICOLOR 


with JEFF CHANDLER - DEBRA PAGET 
Directed by DELMER DAVES - Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN 


Sereen Play by Michael Blankfort * Based on the Novel “Blood Brother” by ELLIOTT ARNOLD 











LETTERS 


Hobbies and Hobbits 4, 


I was surprised and gratified by~the lead 
article in your July 3 issue [Books depart. 
ment] on “A Cup-of Sky,” -but you puzzled 
mea bit by the statement that my -hobbies 
were touchstones and ruins. Lest you 
readers become anxious, allow.me to hereby 
reassure them that the only ruins round 
our home are confined to a picture—only—of 
the Acropolis on my door, and that nothing 
here is particularly in need of Pepair. 

As for touchstones, I had t@~ consul 


‘Webster’s to find owt what my _ reputed 


hobby was..It turns out -to be some basalt 
or other, very. localized, so that I don't 
think [sneed worry that some indulgent 
réader will send me some. 

_ Incidentally,. my real hobby, as shown 
in the book, is hobbits. 


-_. NoEL PEatTiE 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Mr. Peattie’s “touchstones” were in reality 
“translations.” A proofreading errar gave 
him a new hobby. We, too, looked in 
Webster's: Hobbits are baskets for seed. 


‘Worlds in Collision’ 


In [your July 3] issue there was an item 
about the activities which followed upon the 
publication of Dr. I. Velikovsky’s “Worlds in 
Collision.” It seemed a most unusual proce- 
dure for this enlightened age and it irritated 
me to the following extent: — . 

The guys who banned Galileo and shut of 

Roger Bacon 

Must be laughin’ in their little graves until 

their sides are achin’ 

To see that so-called scientists the self- 

same steps have taken 

Where artifice in timeless space their 

theory has shaken. 


C. W. PEIRCE 
Ottawa, Ont. 


® While I am sure that the scientists are right 
in their negative reaction ... they should be 
the last persons on earth to call for [the 
book’s] suppression. From time to time 4 
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crank work gets published -and is so’cléverly 
composed as to obtain a following among the 
uninformed, nidré 6r less damaging to legiti- 
mate science . .. But talk of “suppression” is 
likely to have the same effect as the censor- 
ship of “Forever Amber,” and, if it comes 
from scientists, which I can hardly believe, 
it would suggest that science is a sect with 
certain dogmas to be protected by inquisi- 
torial proceedings ... 
Joun R. Swanton 
Newton, Mass. 


>... You quote Dr. Velikovsky as saying: 
“Scientific thought of our time is dominated 
by dogma, preconceived ideas, man-made 
laws, and intolerance.” He should add: “Also 
to some degree by mathematics,” of which 
there are still a few around. His yarn is a 
charming fantasy, but as science will not be 
much help to Joshua ... 


W. A. JacKLIN 
Vancouver, B.C. 


> We've sunk pretty low . . . when scientific 
stuffed shirts . . . can force [Macmillan] to 
discontinue . . . “Worlds in Collision.” 


Ruspy M, ALMOND 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


: An unidentified Parisian and an identified Bridges 
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Which Is Which? 


... Either Harry Bridges or his twin is in 
Paris (NEwswEEK, July 10, Foreign Affairs 
department ). I hope it’s Harry. 


JANE GREELEY HENTZE 
Petersburg, Alaska 


National Affairs 


In your June 26 issue a footnote to 
“National Affairs” says: “On Friday, June 16, 
Joseph Kamp went to jail for four months 
on a previous contempt charge, dating back 
to 1944 when he refused on constitutional 
grounds. to answer questions of the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee.” 

. . . Joseph P. Kamp never hid behind 
“constitutional grounds.” Before that House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee he an- 
swered every question, but declined to dis- 
close the names of contributors to the 
Constitutional Educational League, stating 
that the league never made political cam- 
paign expenditures and that John Abt, 
Dr. James H. Sheldon, and Lee Pressman 
were directing the investigation .. . 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 
Chairman 
Constitutional Educational League, Inc. 
New York City 
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The closing of 


Lhe button bor 


MILY WATKINS, neat, trim and sixty, 
E climbed up the ladder, looked at the sign 
a little irresolutely for a moment and then 
said, “Honest, Abby, I hate to do it!” 


Her sister smiled up at her and said, “I 
know, Emily, but we’ve got to quit sometime. 
Let’s take it down...” 


And that is how the Button Box was 
closed. 


It had been opened thirty-odd years before 
by Emily and Abby Watkins, just a year or 
so after their parents died. The girls, then 
in their late twenties, were unmarried. Their 
money inheritance was small, but they had 
a rich talent for needlework. And so they 
converted the living-room of their home into 
the Button Box. Dressmaking and alterations. 
Hemstitching a specialty. Pleats and - 
buttonholes carefully made. Together, they 
had done well. 


But there was always the worry, as the 
years went on, as to what would happen to 
either Emily or Abby in case the other— 
well, they had seen death before, and had 
learned that it leaves many painfully 
practical problems. 


It was Sam Thomas, the New York Life 
agent in town, who had worked things out 
for them. A simple arrangement, really. So 
much out of the earnings of the Button Box 
for life insurancé policies for both Emily and 
Abby, each naming the other as beneficiary. 

And, as is so often the case when people 
stop worrying about the future, Abby and 
Emily Watkins lived on . . . and enjoyed 
both useful and contented lives. 


The time had come, now, when they would 
be able to enjoy the income from the 
policies Sam Thomas had written for them 
years before. 


Emily Watkins lifted the weathered wooden 
sign from its bracket on the side of the 
house. She looked down at her sister and 
said, “Know what I’ve been thinking, Abby? 
I was just wondering if we shouldn’t write 
Sam Thomas a note and tell him how glad we 
are that everything has worked out this 
way...” 

Abby smiled and said, “Wrote it this 
morning, Emily. Want to look at it before 
I drop it in the mail?” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are ficti! 
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For Your Information 


POINT FOUR UNSNAFU: Government red tape had all 
but garroted what Sen. William Knowland, hearing testi- 
mony for the Senate Appropriations Committee, called “the 
first practical Point Four program” when NEwsweEeEx’s July 
17 issue hit the newsstands with “Point Four Snafu.” 

Our report, from Samuel Shaffer 
of Newsweek's Washington bu- 
reau, described a series of delay- 
ing actions by State, Interior, and 
Commerce Department officials 
which almost forced abandonment 
of a vital irrigation project in For- 
mosa and vexed Congress to the 
verge of «lashing Point Four funds 
to 28 per cent of the amount 
requested by the Administration. 

Although the project was contracted for with the 
Johnston International Co., Los Angeles engineers, accord- 
ing to the prescribed method of conducting Point Four 
operations at minimum government expense, it met with 
frustrations all along the line. One serious impediment was 
the refusal to release from a government position the essen- 
tial geologist for the irrigation job, William I. Gardner. On 
Tuesday, July 11, the Interior Department Bureau of 
Reclamation gave the State Department formal notification 
that civil-service regulations did not permit Gardner’s re- 
lease. NEWSWEEK’s story came out Thursday, July 13, and 
by 3 p.m. the red tape had been cut. Gardner immediately 
became availcble to the Johnston company. He should 
be in his cover-alls directing well borings in Formosa now. 

Knowland’s comment: “Thanks to the power of the press.” 








SCOREBOARD: Since its introduction, the Periscope’s 
Business Trends has proved a remarkably accurate barom- 
eter. As examples, we might mention the forecasts of price 
boosts in farm and food products, lumber, metals, rubber, 
and textiles, all substantiated. Other bull’s-eye hits were 
the prediction that although the President and Treasury 
Secretary estimated the budget deficit at approximately 
$5,000,000,000 to $5,500,000,000, the actual sum would 
be between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 (it was 
$3,200,000,000) and the predicted pickup in sales of ap- 
parel and other soft goods to begin late in June. 


DON’T MISS: The discussion of the probable degree of 
mobilization of U. S. manpower on page 22... A glimpse 
into Camp Pendleton, Calif., barracks as the First Marine 
Division awaited shipment to Korea last week (page 25) 

. The thesis, explored by Foreign Affairs editor Harry F. 
Kern, just returned after a month in Tokyo, that perhaps 
Russia expected U. S. intervention in Korea (page 14). 


THE COVER: While our ground forces in Korea are fight- 
ing against desperate odds, ever-widening air force sup- 
port, under Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, commanding general 
of the Far East Air Force, is counted 
on as the principal factor in turning 
the tide: for victory in the Far East. 
For a personal appraisal of Air 
Force effectiveness by Compton 
Pakenham, Tokyo bureau chief now 
in Korea, see page 15. Personality 
sketches of the trio running the 
tactical air war, Stratemeyer (shown in this U.S. Air 
Force photo), Maj. Gen. Earle E. Partridge, and Brig. Gen. 
Edward J. (Ted) Timberlake, start on page 16. 
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How to Win 
an Uphill Battle 


Blue Diamond Coal Company Solves 482-foot 
Lift with Hewitt-Robins Conveyor System 


When you’re in the coal mining 
business, there’s always the prob- 
lem of disposing of the noncom- 
bustibles that come up with the 
coal. Sometimes it gets compli- 
cated, especially when a mountain 
or two is in the way. 


That was the case at the Blue 
Diamond mine at Leatherwood, 
Kentucky. The distance from tip- 
ple to refuse hopper is just under 
half a mile. It’s an uphill climb all 
the way, too... an overall lift of 
482 feet, with intervening gulleys 
and roadways. 


Up above, you see the logical, 
efficient solution: a Hewitt-Robins 
belt conveyor system. Four sepa- 
rate conveyors in series—two al- 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Hewitt Rest(oam Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


most a thousand feet long—wind 
up the mountainside, tunneling 
under roadways, bridging ravines 
as they go. They move up to 300 
tons of coal refuse an hour from 
tipple to hopper in about six min- 
utes. And they do it at less cost 
than any other practical method. 


Hewitt-Robins welcomes un- 
usual assignments like this from 
every industry with bulk materi- 
als to move. Most often they turn 
out to be routine when matched 
against a world-wide experience of 
over half a century. 


You'll find, too, that when you 
put the problem up to Hewitt- 
Robins, you get the complete an- 
swer: from Robins Engineers, for 


@ 


¢€ 
Serer” 


designing and engineering; from 
Hewitt Rubber Division, for con- 
veyor belting; from Robins Con- 
veyors Division for conveying and 
vibrating machinery. 


This acceptance of total respon- 
sibility for successful operation is 
unique in the materials handling 
industry; only Hewitt-Robins can 
deliver the complete conveyor 
“package.” If you’d like to save 
time, trouble and money in mate- 
rials handling—if an integrated 
approach to your problem makes 
good business sense to you—call 
us in next time. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N. J. 
Robins Engineers, 157 Chambers St., N. Y.7, N. Y. 
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The Periscope 


U.S. Pat. On 


A-Bombers Alert 

Two additional groups of heavy bombers—capable 
of delivering long range atomic attacks—were sent to 
Britain by Truman soon after he received word of the 
attack on South Korea. His decision to take this pre- 
caution against major Soviet aggression wasn’t an- 
nounced although it was one of the most important 
strategic moves Washington has made since the 
Korean shooting started. Whether the planes carried 
atomic weapons with them is a top secret matter. 


No Whistle Stops 

Truman’s political speechmaking tours planned for 
this fall are off for the duration. It’s felt the trips would 
have an unfortunate effect on public opinion at this 
time—plus the consideration that the President 
shouldn’t freely expose himself to crowds in what is in 
effect wartime. But, Truman may take a leaf from 
F. D. R.’s book and “inspect” a few defense plants. 


Johnson Under Fire 

Defense Secretary Johnson’s stock is at a record low 
in Congress. Legislators under fire from constituents 
because U.S. troops in Korea are ill equipped are 
heaping blame on him for leading them down the 
primrose path of military economy. But Johnson will 
stay. His resignation hasn't been submitted and 
wouldn’t be accepted if it were. Truman credits him 
with organizing the three armed services into a 
smoothly working team, And Johnson’s relations with 
his Cabinet colleagues has improved. 


Eyes on the Horizon 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman is credited with being 
the only member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who re- 
cognized the need for a build-up in the Far East. He 
began adding ships to the Pacific Fleet months before 
the Korean trouble. Whatever the outcome, the Navy 
chief next will insist that at least one combat-ready 
Marine division with adequate transport be kept on 
Guam. And he would have at least one heavily armed 
Marine battalion on board the Pacific Fleet at all times. 


Aviation Flashes 

The Air Force’s best ground-support plane, the 
F-84E Thunderjet, won't be in the fight for several 
weeks more. Packing far greater fire power and range 
than the F-80s and F-5ls, the Thunderjets were 
grounded for engine-bearing replacement when the 
war began ... The Navy is pressing into service its two 
“white elephant” Constitution transports which hold 
180 men but were regarded as too costly to fly. 


You Take It 
Southern and Southwestern communities aren’t 
showing the usual home-booster eagerness to provide 


© (No part of The Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 


plant sites for the $260,000,000 hydrogen-bomb proj- 
ect which the government wants to locate in that 
section. Residents feel such a high-priority target for 
Russian bombers might better go somewhere else. 


Capital Straws 

Congressional leaders now talk about abandoning a 
definite recess date. They would keep Congress in 
session with perfunctory meetings every third day, 
recalling the full membership when necessary ... It is 
likely Federal Security Administrator Ewing will quit 
this fall, whatever happens to his gubernatorial ambi- 
tions at the New York State Democratic convention in 
September. Congress now has twice voted “no confi- 
dence” in refusing Cabinet status to his FSA. 


Do It Now 

Without public fanfare, Yugoslavia is vigorously re- 
newing pressure for more U.S. aid. The argument: 
“We are the next Korea. It would be far better to send 
help before the attack.” Belgrade isn’t requesting arms 
but money to build up heavy industry. Meanwhile 
Tito is shoring up defenses on all three satellite bor- 
ders, convinced that any attack would come from 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary simultaneously. 


Notes on Yugoslavia 

A Stalinist Yugoslav Government-in-Exile has re- 
cently been set up in Prague—apparently ready to 
take over in Belgrade when the time comes. Premier is 
Radonja Golubovic, formerly Ambassador to Rumania 
... Reappearance of Vladimir Velebit in an important 
Yugoslav post is new proof of Tito’s increasing pro- 
Western outlook. Chief of Tito’s 1944 mission to 
London and a pet Kremlin hate due to his Western 
sympathies, Velebit had been out of sight for two years. 


Arab Deal With Moscow? 

U. S. officials fear that Egyptian opposition to the 
UN military-aid resolution on Korea may be the 
forerunner of closer relations between the Arabs and 
Russia. For some months now Egyptian, Syrian, and 
other Arab leaders have been paying secret visits to 
the Soviet Embassy in Damascus. The Russian Ambas- 
sador’s recent trip home for consultations might be a 
tip-off that some Arab-Soviet deal is in the making. 


Futile Peace Gesture 

The most optimistic estimate of the British-Soviet 
peace talks (see page 12) is that Moscow may be 
preparing for a time when U.S. military successes 
would make a Soviet withdrawal from the Korean 
affair desirable. While every Russian move is being 
watched for signs of a change, British Ambassador 
Kelly reports that with no hint of an offer coming from 
the Kremlin the talks currently are unsatisfactory. 


Trends Abroad 

Work on a Japanese peace “arrangement” is being 
speeded by the State Department. Only hitch is work- 
ing out security details with Defense, now preoccupied 
with the Korean war ... Despite tighter restrictions, 
there’s an increasing stream of refugees from the East 
zone of Berlin to the West zone. Of 4,300 persons ad- 
mitted last month, 100 were ex-People’s Policemen . . . 


Israel troops lately have killed scores of Arab peasants 
who had fled Palestine during the fighting and were 
returning to their farms, now in Israel. 


Pakistan Maneuver? 

Pakistan may be among the first to answer the UN 
appeal for ground forces in Korea. Influential Pakis- 
tanis figure such a step now would virtually guarantee 
U.S. and UN military help in case Pakistan has future 
trouble with India. 


Soviet Bid to India 

Diplomatic dispatches tell of a secret Soviet message 
to New Delhi suggesting the number of permanent 
members of the UN Security Council be extended to 
six, with India as the sixth. Bidding for India’s favor in 
the Korean affair, Russia also wants another non- 
Westerner permanently on the Council. 


The Danger in Iran 

Here’s the lowdown on Iran: The Soviets again have 
been protesting U.S. activity in the Iranian dilfields 
and threatening to intervene under the 1921 treaty 
prohibiting anti-Russian operations in the country. 
Experts don’t fear this familiar threat as much as the 
possibility that with the U.S. tied up in Korea the 
volatile Iranians might decide the time is ripe for a 
pro-Russian government. This could lead to establish- 
ment of a satellite regime. 


Tip on Taxes 

The Administration is sounding out business leaders 
on what they'd like in the way of tax increases— 
assuming the war demands it. So far sentiment favors 
a flat boost in the corporation levy rather than an ex- 
cess profits tax. The Treasury probably won't object. 


Brannan’s Loaded Cupboard 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is moving to sidestep 
blame for the rapidly spoiling government stocks of 
butter, eggs, dried milk, and other perishables—a 
hoard now worth $500,000,000. He’s just sent to 
Congress a blistering complaint that while the present 
price-support law orders him to buy these commodities, 
it doesn’t let him dispose of them except by giving 
them to a few agencies that can’t absorb the flood. And 
he asks what Congress suggests doing about it. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for the price of coffee to rise another 10 cents 
a pound this year. The underlying tight supply situa- 
tion won't be eased until at least next summer, when 
an expected larger crop in Brazil becomes available 
... York soon will introduce a home air-conditioning 
unit that can be installed in the average five-room 
house for less than $1,000. 


Miscellany 

Bea Lillie will make her New York night-club debut 
this fall at the Hotel Plaza Persian Room ... Hollywood 
is turning to Gilbert and Sullivan, scheduling two 
movie biographies of the collaborators, films of “Pa- 
tience” and “Pinafore,” and a modern day G. & S. 
travesty starring Jack Benny’s Sportsmen Quartet. 
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PU. S. forces in Korea will continue to retreat, with 
the aim of holding a bridgehead on the southeast 
coast. Pentagon officials now believe a firm line can 
be established semicircling the Pusan port area. 


The critical factor will be the effect of weather on 
U.S. air power. Flying conditions will be bad over 


_ most of Korea for at least another month but should be 


more favorable on the Pusan side of the peninsula. 


Another nip-and-tuck operation: continuance by the 
defending ground forces of their skillful withdrawal. 
But approaching Pusan they'll increasingly be favor- 
ed by hilly terrain and nearness of air bases in Japan. 


The counteroffensive probably can’t be launched until 
October. But top military men are confident that by 
then the buildup of U. S. power will be sufficient to 
overwhelm the invaders, however numerous. 


Congress will quickly approve requests for new 
defense funds and may come close to writing a blank 
check. Members are eager to make it clear that they 
support all-out efforts in Korea and an end to skimp- 
ing on U.S. defenses. 


Republican opposition will be extremely cautious. 
Anxious to avoid an anti-war taint, the GOP will go 
along for a while. But it won't abdicate the role of 
criticizing Administration conduct of the war effort. 


Political effects of the Korean crisis are uncertain 
at this stage. The Republican record on defense ap- 
propriations is so mixed that the recent U. S. military 
reverses may not make a clear-cut election issue. But 
the Republicans stand to gain from all the dissatis- 
faction inevitably sharpened by the tensions of war. 


Political fortunes of the Administration are bound to 
parallel the fortunes of war. If U.S. forces hold the 
line and mount a strong counteroffensive before No- 
vember, the Democrats will benefit at the polls. If the 
war is still going badly by then, the Democrats will 
certainly suffer reverses. 


P Individual legislators up for reelection this fall find 
themselves in a distressing dilemma. Since the war 
began, their opponents have hammered on the theme 
that the incumbents failed to strengthen our defenses. 
Yet if they go home to answer, they are accused of 
running away from their responsibilities. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 51. 


OG Newsweek, July 24, 1950 
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You can’t pass a law to make 8=118 


ECAUSE of constantly better tools, better used, production 

in America has increased 20% or more every ten years. 

It is out of that 20% increase that workers’ wages have been 

increased yet prices reduced. In other words, that’s how 
America’s standard of living has gone up. 


But in the past ten years production per man has gone up 
not 20% but only 8%. In the same ten years, hourly wages 
have gone up 118%. 


Wages are up, the tools are provided—but production has 
not kept pace with either. There’s the reason why your 
prices are higher. There’s the reason America’s standard of 
living is heading down. You cannot get something for nothing; 
you cannot pay an increase of 118 out of an increase of 8. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





ew Extra-Mileage tires 
Specially designed, developed and fleet-tested 
= 
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Now you can get tougher, safer, longer-wearing tires— 
specially engineered for today’s busy trucks! 


They give you far longer mileage—safer traction — 
greater blowout resistance —lower cost per mile — all 
proved by months of testing on punishing long-distance 
fleet operations under the most severe road, load and 
heat conditions! 


THE NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED, with as much as 50% 
deeper non-skid rubber and a new flatter tread contour, 
offers the thickest, most rugged tread built on a heavy- 
duty tire. If your present tires are wearing out their 
treads—not failing early from breaks or separation—try 
this great new tire that gives you as much as 50% more 
mileage and up to 60% more traction — yet costs only 
12144% more than regular heavy-duty tires! 


GOOD, 


THE NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD, featuring a new, flatter, 
zigzag multi-rib tread design, averages 20% to 25% 
longer wear than present standard tires — in fact, sets a 
brand new standard in the industry for mileage, carcass 
life and trouble-free service! Available in all sizes, from 
15” and 16” rim diameters up. Where experience shows 
you can’t use heavy-tread tires, the new Hi-Miler Rib 
is your best bet by far. 


So new are these tires— with so many improvements 
over any others in their class—that you must use them 
to believe them. If you operate trucks you owe it to 
yourself to buy and specify these new tires that give 
you lower cost per mile. Call your local Goodyear 


dealer for expert advice and service. Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Hi-Miler, Xtra Tred—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio- 
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More tons are hauled on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 
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Angry U.S. Girds for Rough War 


America and Americans tasted the 
bitterness of real defeat last week for the 
first time since Pearl Harbor. They didn’t 
like it. There was angry frustration: How 
had the mighty U.S.A. been put in a 
position where it could be licked, how- 
ever temporarily, by a country called 
North Korea? And there was just plain 
anger: If the Russians wanted a shooting 
war, why not give them a real one and 
get it over with? 

Some in Washington felt the Kremlin 
might regard 1950 as its year of maxi- 
mum opportunity. So the Soviets would 
probably try another surprise move. It 
might be their last surprise move. The 
world was already teetering on the edge 
of the precipice. It might take just one 
more push to send it into the abyss. 


Battle on the Kum 


“It isn’t going to be an easy task ... 
There is no question that we are up 
against a tough opponent ... But I’m 
equally confident that we will stabilize 
in Korea and ultimately take back our 
territory ... The first thing that has to be 
done is to hold a bridgehead. An exten- 


GI’s defending the Kum River line: Once again they have to take the road back 


sive bridgehead will be held ... But 
frankly the condition we now must 
achieve is stabilization.” 

Gen. J. Lawton (Lightning Joe) Collins, 
the boyish Louisiana ex-infantryman who 
now is Army Chief of Staff, didn’t silver- 
coat his verbal bullets last week end as 
he summed up his flying trip to the 
Korean front for President Truman. What 
he seemed to be trying to say was that 
the United States would be pushed back 
to a bridgehead around the southern 
port of Pusan, Korea’s biggest and Japan’s 
historic gateway to the Asiatic continent, 
before it could hope to mount a real 
counteroffensive. Collins thus anticipated 
the abandonment this week of the tem- 
porary South Korean capital and commu- 
nications hub of Taejon. 

Maybe an Army spokesmen in the Pen- 
tagon was right in declaring that “it is 
not hopeless like Bataan” and there is “no 
Dunkerque in sight.” Maybe it wasn’t “a 
catastrophe” or “a rout” or “a slaughter.” 
But for the GI’s who last week were 
trading space—and blood—to gain time 
against North Korean “gooks,” it wasn’t a 
“situation-is-well-in-hand” picnic. They 
exercised their inalienable right to gripe 


to front-line reporters, whatever Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's Tokyo GHQ might 
think (see page 47): 

“You don’t fight two tank-equipped di- 
visions with .30-caliber carbines. I never 
saw such a useless damned war in all my - 
life."—A bloodshot-eyed officer. 

>“It was a slaughterhouse. They mounted 


. machine guns on hills above us and swept 


us clean.”—Lt. Junior H. Childers of San 
Jose, Calif. 

>“T don’t claim to understand the grand 
strategy of this thing but I will never 
again lead men into a situation like that 
one. Our orders were to hold at all cost. 
We did, but the cost was awful high as 
far as I am concerned.”—Lt. James L. 
Glawson of Godley, Texas. 

>“Man for man, we are better by at 
least fifteen to one. So far it is a-thousand 
to one. Only weapons can even up those 
odds. Up to now we haven't them.”—An 
infantry company commander. 

“It was hell.”"—Capt. R. E. McDonough 
of Carmel, Calif. 

To the GI, it was indeed hell. But to 
GHQ, it was “one of the most skillful and 
heroic holding and rearguard actions in 
history.” So far, the four tankless bat- 
talions of the 24th (“Victory”) Infantry 
Division, which had been delaying three. 
tank-led North Korean divisions, had 
“filled a breach without which North 
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Korean forces would have long ere this 
completely overrun and destroyed South 
Korea.” (When light American tanks were 
hurriedly thrown into action: against the 
more powerful Russian-made mediums, 
ten were lost and two more disabled. ) 

Hell and Low Water: Now at last 
the GI’s fell back on “prepared positions 
behind natural barriers.” They retired 
behind the meandering Kum River, arc- 
ing around Taejon. They used 600 tons of 
dynamite in the early morning of July 13 
to blast a 90-foot hole in the concrete 
causeway over which runs the clay- 
ribbon road from the fallen Southern 
capital of Seoul. They cut all other 
bridges and dug in on the flood-control 
embankment south of the Kum. 

But the river, only a few days earlier 
swollen by rains to a roaring moat, had 
now. subsided. At many points it was 
easily fordable. 

Still, the Kum line was the best bet 
if “stabilization” was to be achieved short 
of Pusan. Lt. Gen. Walton H. (Bulldog) 
Walker, commander of the Eighth Army 
in Japan, who also took over the Army 
command in Korea, committed the 34th 
and 19th Regiments of the 24th Division 
to hold this line. As commander of Gen. 
George’S. Patton Jr.'s 20th (“Ghost”) 
Corps against the Nazis, Walker had 
fought by its motto: “In spite of hell and 
high water.” Now Walker, who holds the 
Soviet Order of War for the Fatherland, 
could rewrite it to: “In spite of hell and 
low water.” 

Time and again Red spearheads forded 
the low water. Time and again 
American infantrymen, backed 
by artillery bombardment and 
aerial bombing and strafing (de- 
spite poor flying weather), 
stopped them in midstream or 
drove them back into the river. 
But in the misty morning of July 

15, the Kum line was breached 
near Samgyo, northwest of Tae- 
jon, by North Koreans, dressed 
in American uniforms and dis- 
guised as civilian refugees. 

Even as the evacuation of 
Taejon began, GHQ communi- 
qués admitted that the situation 
was “fluid.” Moreover, before 
the Kum River line collapsed, 
the entire Taejon area already 
was threatened by two Red 
flanking moves: (1) through the 
rugged mountains south of 
Chungju against reorganized 
South Koreans; (2) along the 
narrow Eastern coast despite 
shelling by British and American 
warships. But GHQ made the 
best of the worst by saying: 
“Losses ... have not been ex- 
cessive, but casualties inflicted 
upon the enemy have been tre- 





Murdered Yanks 


“This is not killed in action. I call it 
murder.” 

The American photographer who thus 
reported to GHQ in Tokyo last week had 
pictorial proof of what Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s communiqué called “barbar- 
ity and murder of American prisoners of 
war by North Korean troops.” His photos 
showed four dead infantrymen, all with 
their hands tied behind their backs, all 
shot through the head. Those were not 
the only such atrocities: 
>Two GI’s whose jeep was surrounded 
put up their hands. Their captors ripped 
off their helmets and shot them through 
the back of the head. 
>The Northerners tied ropes to a Korean 
woman’s legs, tied one rope to a tree and 
one to a jeep, and pulled her apart. 
Southern policemen drove two truck- 
loads of prisoners to a grove and crushed 
their backs with rifle butts, explaining: 
“Guerrillas, we bang-bang in the woods.” 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT: 


Lines Out of Moscow 


Just as Prussia’s Iron Chancellor, Otto 
von Bismarck, always kept “the line open 
to St. Petersburg,” Russia’s Man of Steel, 
Joseph Stalin, last week kept the line 
open to the non-Communist world. In 
fact, three lines—from Moscow to Lake 
Success, London, and New Delhi—were 


kept in good working order just in case 
he should ever want to settle the Korean 
war by diplomacy: 

®The Kremlin pointedly refrained from 
denouncing the United Nations Security 
Council’s June 25 order for a Korean 
cease-fire and a Northern withdrawal to 
the 38th parallel and canceled a vacation 
trip home planned by its chief delegate, 
Jacob Malik. 

PSimilarly the Kremlin was studiously 
polite toward a British request for the 
use of its influence in ending the Korean 
war—even as it uncompromisingly re- 
jected a parallel American request. Act- 
ing Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
asked the British for “elucidation.” 
PStalin replied promptly and personally 
to a letter from Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India calling for 
localization and settlement of the Korean 
war (an identical letter went to Secretary 
Acheson). The reported gist of Stalin’s 
reply was that the Chinese Communists 
should be admitted to the UN Security 
Council so that the Council could deal 
with the Korean question. 

The diplomatic line which held most 
promise ran between New Delhi and 
Peking. Indian Ambassador Sarder 
Panikkar held hush-hush conferences in 
Peking with Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Communist chief. Evidently he suggested 
to the Chinese Reds that, if they kept 
quiet and refused to be egged on by the 
Soviet Union, they stood a good chance 
of getting Chiang Kai-shek’s seat on the 
Security Council and of acquiring For- 

mosa (now protected by the 
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United States Seventh Fleet) 
for nothing in due course. The 
Indian Ambassador hopefully re- 
ported to New Delhi that Mao 
was treating Korea as “a distant 
matter.” 

Kowtow Series: London was 
kept informed of the New Delhi- 
Peking exchanges. It was anxious 
to keep them from leaking out 
because of uncertainty about 
what Washington would think. 
Besides, British diplomatic feel- 
ings were deeply hurt by Mao's 
protracted reluctance to be rec- 
ognized except on his own terms. 
Already, Whitehall was refer- 
ring bitterly to the long ex- 
change of telegrams between 
London and Peking as “the kow- 
tow series.” Now the Foreign 
Office flatly announced that it 
was giving up trying to get Red 
China admitted to the UN. 

Washington put it even more 
strongly. The State Depart- 
ment’s “minimum and irreduci- 
ble conditions” for a diplomatic 
settlement were the cease-fire 
and Red withdrawal as ordered 














mendous and out of proportion 
with the ground gained.” 
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caede c 
How the Communists breached the Kum River line 


by the Security Council. It 
would insist on the UN as the 
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“proper forum” for settling the Korean 
war; it would not accept Red China’s 
admission to the UN on a quid pro quo. 
And these conditions were “rock-bottom.” 


Significance-—- 

Edward Weintal, Newsweex’s diplo- 
matic correspondent, and Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of NeEwswrex’s London 
bureau, report the outlook from Wash- 
ington and London respectively: 


Washington: The Russians are still 
reported to be making no moves to spread 
the Korean conflict or to engage the 
United States in a major war at this time. 
According to privately expressed views, 
the Russians would be forced to inter- 
vehe openly only by American military 
attack on their Chinese Communist or 
other military allies. 

Nonetheless, the Russians can be ex- 
pected to take the fullest advantage pro- 
vided by the Korean war to intensify 
their campaign of nerves against Iran, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, and other peripheral 
areas. However, Iranian Premier Gen. 
Ali Rezmera has told Western diplomats 
that he had had no new Russian threats 
since the Korean war began. Diplomatic 
dispatches from Yugoslavia have advised 
caution in assessing reported troop move- 
ments and Bulgarian-Yugoslav border in- 
cidents. The Turks, who alerted their 
border defenses on the day of the Korean 
invasion, are now proceeding with their 
earlier plan of reducing the term of 
compulsory military service. 

London: Britain does not intend to 
get itself into the position of buying 
Soviet cooperation in Korea by paying a 
price on such an “extrancous” issue as 
the admission of Red China to the UN 
Security Council. It does not quarrel 
with Nehru’s support of Red China’s 
membership or indeed with Peking’s 
claim to Formosa. But it fears that, if 
Peking and Moscow make large political 
gains out of Red Korea’s aggression, then 
the future deterrent power of UN armed 
resistance will be small indeed. Besides, 
Britain knows that American public opin- 
ion would stand for no such obvious deal. 
Britain intends to have no connection 
with it. 

However, Britain is vitally interested 
in preventing the conflict’s spread and 
therefore in the Indian negotiations with 
Red China. The Formosa issue alone is 
formidable for the British Government, 
which tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
President Truman to leave it out of his 
June 27 declaration. For one thing, it 
would be extremely difficult to obtain 
Labor Party support for involvement in 
that area. The very fact that Peking 
showed a willingness to support Nehru’s 
approaches thus gave the British some 
reason to feel that Red China wouid sit 
tight for the time being -nd that the war 
might after all be confined to Korea. 
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Murdered: This American prisoner, with hands bound, was shot by Reds 


‘ 


Outclassed: A dug-in American tank awaits attack by stronger Northern armor 


International l’hwo.o+ 


Captured: A Russian-made Red tank is brought in by American infantrymen 
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AVE we walked into one of history’s 
H best-laid traps in Korea? 

This terrible question is not easy to 
answer—or even to ask. But I have just 
returned from Tokyo, and there day 
after day the question asked itself as I 
watched the sickening surprise of Amer- 
ican leaders faced by events that were 
developing contrary to everything they 
had predicted and expected. Had the 
Russians indeed planned it all this way 
in order to entice the U.S. Army into 
Korea? And if Korea is a Kremlin trap, 
then is not also the currently held 
theory in Washington that Moscow is 
“dismayed” by our intervention? 

I hope this appalling conclusion is 
wrong. It may be. But many factors in- 
dicate otherwise and it is in that spirit 
that the. sequence of events in the 
Korean crisis is here analyzed: 

1—We set up the South Korean gov- 
ernment, undertook to train its army, 
and then last year withdrew American 
troops. But we gave South Korea only a 
defensive army for the very good rea- 
son that the South Korean government 
threatened to “liberate” North Korea as 
soon as it had planes, artillery, and 
enough ammunition. Behind this policy 
also lay repeated warnings by the U.S. 
Army that Korea was indefensible. In 
fact, the State Department had difficul- 
ty persuading the Army not to pull out 
American ‘troops six months before they 
actually were withdrawn. The Army 
refused to allocate to South Korea cer- 
tain military equipment recommended 
by the State Department. The National 
Security Council had decided to send 
arms to Korea if it was attacked but did 
not formulate a policy beyond this step. 

2—In view of this almost official Amer- 
ican attitude that Korea was a military 
trap, the Soviets might have staged the 
attack in such a way that the United 
States would not have been forced to 
intervene or lose prestige throughout 
‘ne world. For example, the attack 
could have begun with a guerrilla up- 
rising and then turned into a slow 
struggle the North could certainly win. 
Instead, the attack began with a blatant 
“declaration of war” that gave South 
Korea an opportunity to appeal for U. S. 
aid. Furthermore, one of the first Com- 
munist objectives appeared to be to 
capture the 2,000 Americans in Korea. 
This would have succeeded except that 
Ambassador John Muccio ordered air 
evacuation before Tokyo headquarters 
thought it was necessary. It was just in 
the nick of time, as it turned out. 








An Opinion: Maybe Moscow Wasn’t Surprised 


by HARRY F. KERN 


38—For weeks American intelligence 
agencies had reported North Korean 
concentrations on the 38th parallel. But 
these reports did not reach or did not 
impress top officials. For example, even 
in General MacArthur’s headquarters, 
for the first two days the war was re- 
garded as a sort of border raid the 
South Koreans could handle with some 
American aid. It was at this time that 
Washington made the decision to send 
air-navalassistance. 

The wisdom of 
committing U. S. 
ground troops on 
the Asiatic main- 
land was  ques- 
tioned in both 
Tokyo and Wash- 
ington. It was a 
military decision 
and up to. the 
Army, but the Pen- 
tagon was remind- 
ed of its previous disinterest in Korea 
and was warned that air and sea action 
would be sufficient to fulfill American 
obligations in a policy sense. The Army 
view was that the national interest de- 
manded the United States meet so 
overt a Communist challenge with the 
fullest intervention. 

4—Whether they planned on Ameri- 
can military intervention or not, the 
Communists obviously were prepared 
to meet any U.S. ground forces on bet- 
ter than even terms. No force so large 
and strong as the North Korean Army 
was needed to overwhelm the South 
Koreans. In fact, the Communist Army 
is largely composed of Asiatic divisions 
of the Soviet Army. Two entire regi- 
ments of Soviet Koreans which fought 
at Stalingrad have been identified, as 
well as Chinese, Mongol, and renegade 
Japanese troops. The timing of the 
attack also seemed to take American air 
intervention into consideration. The dry 
season would have been ideal for the 
tank attacks featured’ by the Commu- 
nists. Instead, they chose the wet sea- 
son, apparently so that they would 
receive frequent respite from American 
air attack. Finally, there was the mys- 
terious pause in operations that oc- 
curred after the South Koreans had 
been crushed during the first few days. 
The Communist forces could then have 
dashed south and gained all Korea be- 
fore American aid became effective. 
Instead, the Reds marked time for one 
week and attacked only after the Amer- 
ican forces were well committed. 


that we are eventually bound to win in 
Korea must be based on the assumption 
that Russia will limit its commitments. 


they suspected Korea was the first of a 


What Next? Washington statements 


It has always been admitted that the 
Russians can outmatch us in manpower, 
and in Korea they are in a position to do 
so with Asiatic manpower alone. The 
Soviets also can afford to throw in more 
ground equipment than can the United 
States. For example, they have ten 
times as many tanks as the United 
States Army—including those in moth- 
balls. In fact, the Korean campaign 
could have been shrewdly planned to 
draw off the equipment and supplies 
needed for Europe and tie down 
American forces exactly as the Brit- 
ish and French are tied down in 
Malaya and Indo-China. 

Those closest to this crisis still fear a 
sudden assault any day against sone 
other Western position in Asia. At first 


three-part operation, with the next 
blows falling successively on Formosa 
and Indo-China. However, ’the day re- 
ported set for a Chinese Communist 
assault on Formosa—July 14—passed 
without incident. Hong Kofig is another 
spot in imminent danger. Chinese troops 
have been heavily concentrated around 
Canton, although there is no sign yet 
that the Chinese are sending south any 
of the 150 jet planes they have at 
Shanghai. The British privately admit 
that their 40,000-man army‘ could not 
hold Hong Kong against a major assault. 

But those dealing directly with the 
problem are most deeply concerned 
over the possibility of an amphibious 
assault against Japan, coupled with a 
Communist uprising in that country. 
The Korean campaign has greatly weak- 
ened American strength in Japan. Jap- 
anese police and other defense forces 
cannot be effectively organized for 
months to come. Soviet air and subma- 
rine forces are in sufficient strength to 
make the naval defense of Japan ex- 
tremely hazardous. The chief deterrent 
to such a move against Japan, of course, 
lies in the. strong possibility that it 
would mean a third world war. 


ONETHELESS, the stakes are high. 

The ultimate Russian purpose is to 
control and direct against the West the 
forces of Asiatic nationalism. And the 
spectacle of American troops being de- 
feated by an Asiatic army in Korea 
could have been planned just that way, 
with such an ultimate goal in mind. 
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THE AIR WAR: 


Mustang Maulers 


On D Day 1944 the combined British- 
American air forces flew about 12,500 
sorties against the German ground forces. 
Last week the Far East Air Force was 
hard put to fly much more than 200 
sorties daily against the Korean Commu- 
nists. Nonetheless, on this air force rested 
the chief hope of victory in the long 
campaign to come. 

The problem was simple. The Commu- 
nists possessed great superiority on the 
ground and ‘had all Red Asia to draw on 
for reinforcements. But if their supplies 
were destroyed before they reached the 
battleground, if their vehicles and trains 
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were shot up as they traveled south, then 
only a trickle of available Communist 
resources would get into combat. It was 
up to the Far East Air Force under Lt. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer (see cover) 
to do the job. The only question was: Did 
Stratemeyer have enough planes? Rein- 
forcements poured in from the United 
States, including two B-29 groups of 50 
planes under Maj. Gen. Emmett (Rosy) 
O’Donnell Jr. After moving 8,000 miles in 
eight days, the B-29s staged their first 
raid by dropping 500 tons of bombs on the 
North Korean supply center of Wonsan 
and followed with a similar raid on Seoul. 

As in the long-range strategy, so in the 
immediate struggle, the air forces were 
the decisive factor. Outnumbered and 
outgunned American troops could “whis- 
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tle up in the air.” Skimming low over the 
bare hills and flat paddies came the F-51 
Mustangs and F-80 jets with bullets, 
bombs, and rockets. It was planes against 
tanks, planes against truck convoys, planes 
against trains, planes against men. 

The Red air force, with its outmoded 
but well-flown Yaks, vanished from the 
skies. The Soviets perhaps were reequip- 
ping it with jets, but for the present the 
U. S. enjoyed absolute air mastery. Fur- 
thermore, the greatest handicap under 
which American planes operated—the 
distance from Japanese bases to the 
Korean front—was being remedied by 
establishment of bases in Korea. 

Advance Base: From one of the few 
advanced fighter bases in Korea, close to 
the battle line, Compton Pakenham, chief 
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The Air Force mission runs from knocking out tanks to wrecking communications and blasting supply centers 
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of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, sends this 
on-the-spot account of how the planes 
operate in close support of the GI's. 


“We're selling the men damn short if 
we can’t hold that crossing.” 

Maj. Dean Hess briefed his tired group 
of two captains and seven lieutenants in a 
small room that had once been a Japa- 
nese flying-school headquarters. He 
waved his hand across the map on the 
blackboard, circling a spot not many miles 
away where Northern Koreans were try- 
ing to force the Kum River. The planes 
were going over in pairs at 45-minute 
intervals. “Strafe a little. Don’t dive in. 
Hold your fire. Observe all you can. Look 
for targets. When relief arrives, go in and 
drop your bombs and return.” 

Someone handed the major a package 
that had just arrived from Japan. He tore 
it open and distributed wrist watches 
ordered fourteen hours earlier. They 
were synchronized as briefing continued. 

A lieutenant went to the board and 
sketched a rough map of the target area, 
marking the positions of two tanks he had 
observed on a previous sortie. “They're 
on either side of the road, under clumps 
of trees. This one has a long gun pointing 
downward. They’re well camouflaged so 
you can’t see anything till you're on top. 
I came so close I could have picked 
leaves off the bushes stacked around 
them.” Less than ten minutes later the 
first Mustangs roared down the strip. 

President Syngman Rhee dubbed the 
Hess group “Flying Tigers of Korea.” 
They didn’t like it much. They aren't 
mercenaries but ten of twelve volunteer 
pilots—from every airfield in Japan—who 
arrived at the strip during the last days 
of June to train Korean pilots to use 
Mustangs. On June 28 the first cargo 
plane landed and the crew commenced 
shoveling a runway. Within 24 hours they 
had brought 122 officers and men. 

Training commenced immediately but 
when a Korean colonel was killed through 
unfamiliarity with the Mustang, the 
Americans commenced flying missions 
themselves. The first American-piloted 
mission started at 4 p.m. July 1 and the 
following day the first bombs were car- 
ried. Since then, the planes have aver- 
aged twelve missions daily. 

Long, Long Limb: The airstrip lies 
on the flat bottom of a long valley en- 
closed by hills on three sides. The nearest 
town is about 5 miles away. One of the 
earliest arrivals in the ground crew re- 
marked: “It was weird when we first 
came. We felt on the end of a long, long 
limb. We were told the hills were full of 
guerrillas and all night we watched what 
seemed to be signal flashes all around. 
However, no trouble developed and 
we've established protection beyond 
anti-aircraft posts.” They first relied on 
flown-in gasoline, manhandled from cargo 
planes, but for the last few days supplies 
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have been arriving by train. This supply 
has been sufficient to allow Australian 
Mustangs to refuel. They leave their 
Japanese base, stay over the target as 
long as possible, refuel here, and then 
proceed to the target area again and 
return to Japan, thus almost doubling 
their effectiveness. 

Hundreds of young white-clad coolies 
are extending and widening the strip and 
erecting tents and other cover on the hill 
slopes. An engineer major remarked: 
“Come back in ten days more and you 
won't recognize the place. There will be a 
couple of groups here and these volun- 
teer boys will have been swallowed up 
and forgotten. They have done a contin- 
uous, marvelous job, always at it, night 
and day, without let-up.” 


Air Force Trio 


The Korean war found the United 
States Far East Air Forces at peak effi- 
ciency. During the past year this fighting 
machine was tuned up by a three-man 
team of oddly complementary personali- 
ties: Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
commander of the FEAF; Maj. Gen. 
Earle Everard Partridge, Fifth Air Force 
commander; and Brig. Gen. Edward 
Julius Timberlake Jr., Partridge’s chief 
of staff. 

Stratemeyer: A heavy-set Hoosier 
of 60, the general is known sometimes as 
“Big Strat.” His West Point ’15 classmates 
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Partridge: Brains of the 5th 


gave him another nickname: “Genial 
George.” Soft-spoken, with a small mus- 
tache, Stratemeyer has since become 
famous for his tact and diplomacy. In 
1943 he was appointed air adviser in 
the China-Burma-India theater—which 
meant getting along with such prima 
donnas as Rear Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Gen. “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell, and Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault. 
Stratemeyer managed to survive more 
than two years of cross-fire in the CiI 
with only kind words from all sides. 

The officer gained much experience 
now valuable in the Korean war. His 
P-47s and P-40s gave tactical support to 
Stilwell and to the British under Lt. Gen. 
Sir W.J. Slim. His C-47s supplied both 
Stilwell and Chennault, and at the end of 
the war he directed the airlift of 200,000 
Chinese troops and 5,000 horses from 
West to East China. 

At home again, Stratemeyer ran first 
the Air Defense Command, and then the 
Continental Air Command, coordinating 
the National Guard, high Reserve off- 
cers, and state politicians of all kinds. 
Tirelessly he flew from state to state, 
soothing hurt feelings and coaxing along 
the Reserve and National Guard pro- 
grams. He turned down no speaking 
invitation that could win good will for 
the Air Force. 

Stratemeyer’s reputation for tact was 
one factor in his assignment to Tokyo, 
where he is go-between for the Air Force 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. “If any- 
one can get along with Mac, Strat can,” 
said one of his old friends. Strat has. 

Stratemeyer’s day in Tokyo begins at 
7:30 when he arrives, carrying his cane, 
at his unpretentious, second-floor office 
in the Meiji building, down the street 
from MacArthur’s headquarters in the 
Dai Ichi building. He goes home for 
lunch at 1 to a house as large as befits a 
high-ranking occupation officer, and tries 
to finish his day’s work by 6. In the past 
year he has made repeated flying trips to 
China, Australia, and other Far Eastern 
and Pacific key points. But he also found 
time to indulge his passion for golf, taking 
a great interest in the Air Force Golf 
Course which Walter Hagen laid out 15 
miles west of Tokyo. 

Partridge: A stranger seeing Gen. 
Stratemeyer’s Fifth Air Force command- 
er in an Air Force group invariably 
underestimates his age (50). and rank. — 
Partridge is tall, lean, perfectly poised, 
with quiet eyes and an easy smile. When 
he shakes hands, “in a couple of seconds 
he seems to zip you open, take full stock 
of your contents, file for future reference, 
and zip you up again,” say his associates. 

A New Englander from Winchendon, 
Mass., “Pat” Partridge was an honor 
student at West Point. In the peacetime 
Army, he became a noted pilot, taught 
mathematics at West Point, and played 
dazzling tennis in Panama. Classmates 
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remember that when he was promoted to 
first lieutenant, he saluted his superior 
officer and asked: “Sir, may I have tomor- 
row off? I would like to get drunk.” 

During the war he became deputy 
commander of the Fifteenth Air Force 
under the then Maj. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle. He remained with Doolittle as 
deputy commander of the Eighth Air 
Force. Doolittle says frankly that he was 
the man who went to conferences and 
handled public relations, while Partridge 
did the work. He spent long hours comb- 
ing reports, making plans, and carrying 
them out. He won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for combat missions over 
Sicily, Italy, and Austria. 

For his present 24-hour-a-day job, 
covering everything over Korea except 
B-29s, Partridge’s headquarters are nom- 
inally an advanced base in Korea, but he 
may turn up almost anywhere between 
the front and Tokyo, generally piloting 
his personal B-17. During flights, he 
keeps in constant touch with headquar- 
ters by radio-telephone. Partridge’s quiet 
affability masks an immense capacity for 
detail. He seldom depends on notes, and 
he has an unfailing memory for faces. 
Even at his busiest he has time for subor- 
dinates, and he talks without evasion. 

Timberlake: Partridge’s vice com- 
mander of the Fifth is the prototype of 
the hot pilot. Husky and bumptious, at 
40 he looks older than Partridge. 
Timberlake was a football, swimming, 
and track star at West Point, but he was 
also a “goat”—Academy slang for a poor 
student. He earned the title of “King of 
the Area” for the hundreds of hours he 
spent walking off demerits (some of them 
given him by Stratemeyer, then a tactical 
officer at the Point). His class yearbook 
noted: “The academic department tried 
for four years to give him the air.” He 
finished 286th in a class of 296. 

But what Timberlake lacked in grades, 
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Timberlake leads the hot pilots 
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A Tough Job but Great Fighters. 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


HE news from Korea is still bad and 

the outcome is still in doubt. Never- 
theless, the news is something for 
Americans to be proud of. For it shows 
conclusively that the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, with the odds over- 
whelmingly against them, have per- 
formed bravely and brilliantly. They 
have demonstrated again 
that the American soldier, 
whether his assignment is 
on the ground behind a ba- 
zooka or in the air at the 
controls of a jet or aboard 
a ship at sea, is a great 
fighting man. 

Our ground forces were 
thrown into battle against a 
foe superior both in num- 
bers and in equipment. 
They were hampered in a_ highly 
liquid front-line situation by inade- 
quate communications. Their air sup- 
port was spotty because of bad 
weather and other hampering factors. 
Yet they established contact with the 
enemy and accomplished their as- 
signed mission of staging a series of 
effective delaying actions. Rearguard 
operations are difficult under the best 
circumstances; they were successful in 
Korea under the worst circumstances. 

It becomes all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered most of the 
troops were fighting their first battle. 
They had highly competent leader- 
ship—must have had such leadership 
to do what they did—from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur down through the 
noncommissioned-officer levels. 


ROM now on the task of the defen- 

ders will not be quite so difficult. 
The North Koreans will become fur- 
ther extended as they advance and 
the area we occupy will narrow down 
to the point where it can be more ade- 
quately covered by the ground forces 
available. And in the smaller area, 
closer to our bases, air operations will 
become increasingly effective. Air at- 
tacks have a cumulative effect on the 
morale of troops subjected to bombing 
and machine gunning. 

Granted complete domination of 
the air, which so far our Air Force has 
maintained, the offensive army can be 
slowed down and finally halted even 
though our ground forces continue to 
be outnumbered. When a defensive 
front is finally stabilized, it will be 
possible for our numerically weaker 
ground forces, under cover of air dom- 


ination, to take the offensive. Granted 
reasonable weather breaks permitting 
full-scale air operations, we should be 
able to retain a beachhead large 
enough for the build-up required to 
justify an offensive operation. 

It would appear that continued air 
domination can be counted upon. 
What the North Koreans 
have put up so far has not 
been a match for our planes 
even though our fliers have 
been operating under seri- 
ous handicaps. Besides the 
weather, which has been 
forbidding much of the time, 
they have overcome such 
obstacles as lack of positive 


F and immediate intelligence, 


S. See 4° and the short range of the 


F-80s when operating from bases in 
Japan. Our intelligence will now im- 
prove and flight strips in South Korea 
will greatly increase the effective 
range of the fighter planes. 


HE initial inadequacy of our mili- 

tary resources at the scene of the 
fighting raises questions as to what 
our heavy defense budget of the last 
few years has produced. Military ex- 
penditures have amounted to more 
than $12,000,000,000 annually. Mea- 
sured by previous peacetime stand- 
ards, this represented a tremendous 
investment in defense. Measured by 
the enormity of the threat of Com- 
munist aggression throughout the 
world, it has not been enough. 

It has maintained forces adequate 
for the task of occupying Western 
Germany and Japan, a_ long-range 
bomber force big enough so far to 
deter the .Russians from starting a 
full-scale war and naval forces capable 
of dominating the seas. But, as is now 
glaringly revealed, it has failed to 
supply ground forces and tactical air 
units sufficient for such tasks as the 
Korean outbreak presents. 

It should now be evident, too, that 
full-scale military assistance to our 
allies is an urgent requirement. During 
the time required to build up the 
economic and military strength of all 
the free nations of the world, we our- 
selves must maintain the strength 
necessary to stop Russian aggression. 
Time runs in our favor only if the free 
nations of the world use it to build up 
their strength before the Russians ac- 
cumulate a significant and destruc- 
tive pile of atom bombs. 
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Cincinnaii is ‘closest to America” in three ways that are important to business today. 
It’s closer to markets: Xt is at the center of a 400-mile circle that contains 40% of 
the U. S. population. //’s closer to raw materials: It offers short-haul savings to 
industries using sizable quantities of sheet steel, coal and other heavyweight basics. 
It’s closer to skilled labor: It has a higher percentage of skilled workers than the 
national average. Otis is proud to be a citizen of Cincinnati — where our local office 
has been installing and servicing vertical transportation since 1882. 









A TOUCH OF EXCITEMENT 


Signaling for an elevator is no 
longer a push-the-button-and-wait 
routine. It's an exciting, and 
somewhat mystifying, experience 
with the new Otis electronic 
touch button. Nothing moves. A 
mere touch of a finger lights 

the directional arrow. 












































ANOTHER FAIR EXCHANGE 


At Kaufmann’s Department Store in 
Pittsburgh 12 AUTOTRONIC elevators 
will replace 16 manually operated cars. 
Service will be faster, smoother. And 

the 4 reclaimed hoistways will be used 
to air-condition the entire store. 













THAT'S HEADROOM ENOUGH 


10’-4” is enough headroom for a light-duty 
freight elevator. No penthouse is needed. 
Otis Self-Supporting Freight Elevators have 
1,500, 2,000 and 2,500 Ib. lifting 
capacities. Any rise up to 35’-0”. 
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Southern hospitality: A banner 
over the door of the Pusan police 
station welcomes U.S. troops 


he made up in dash. He became one of 
the Air Force’s youngest generals at 33 
His 93rd Bombardment Group, the B-24: 
known as “Ted’s Traveling Circus,” won 
fame in Africa and the Ploesti raid 
against the Rumanian oil installations. 
Timberlake himself received the Silver 
Star for leading daylight raids over West- 
ern Europe, and the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross oak-leaf cluster for 2,000-mile 
strikes into Austria. 

In the 93rd, Timberlake boasted that 
he carried his office in two 5-gallon gaso- 
line tins. When the group had to move, 
its papers were wrapped in waterproof 
cloth, stuck in the cans, and tossed into a 
plane. A classmate says: “Ted is an oper- 
ator, not an executive.” As such, he was 
ideally suited to lead the hot pilots flying 
hot jets in Korea. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Under Two Flags 


What so proudly was hailed in Tokyo 
last week was not only the broad stripes 
and bright stars of the American flag, but 
also the white world map and crossed 
laurel branches on a light blue field of 
the United Nations. The same 3- by 5-foot 
UN standard which had flown over the 
headquarters of the late Count Folke 
Bernadotte and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
mediators of the Palestine war, was pre- 
sented on July 14 to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, commander of the UN forces 
fighting the Korean war. Accepting it. 
MacArthur pledged his command to “do 
all in its power to uphold this noble ideal. 
He promised: “The end will be victory. 
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Will the United Nations Fight as One? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE free nations have spoken nearly 
‘ie one against the aggression in 
Korea. The question now is: Are they 
ready to fight as one? 

The collective front against aggres- 
sion so quickly formed through the 
United Nations under American lead- 
ership is one of the most hopeful 
developments of our times. 
Potentially, it may be a turn- 
ing point in world history. If 
it is .to become such an 
event, collective resolutions 
must now be fortified by 
tangible collective action. 

All loyal members of the 
United Nations should lose 
no time, therefore, in an- 
swering affirmatively Trygve 
Lie’s plea that they offer 
armed forces for use in Korea. One 
would think that the smaller nations, 
especially, would promptly offer what 
they can. While all free nations can 
find greater security within a collec- 
tive system, most of the small nations 
can have no security outside a collec- 
tive system. It might be expected 
that the free nations of Asia, large and 
small, would be quick to respond. The 
American republics have their Rio 
pact. The North Atlantic nations have 
their defense pact. Most of the Asian 
nations have nothing to rely on for 
security except the United Nations. 


OME nations are, of course, already 
fighting with us in Korea. Austral- 
ian airmen stationed in Japan went 
into action at once. The British in- 
stantly put naval forces under General 
MacArthur, and Australian, New Zea- 
land, Dutch, and Canadian naval units 
are on the way. The Chinese Na- 
tionalists offered ground troops, but 
irrespective of the defense needs of 
Formosa, it would be a serious mistake 
to put Chinese Nationalist troops into 
Korea unless or until the Chinese Com- 
munists intervene there. 

If the British Government had been 
just a little smarter, it would have 
offered ground troops as soon as the 
United States determined that air and 
naval assistance to the Republic of 
Korea were not enough to repel the 
aggressors. Churchill, I suspect, would 
have offered at least a regiment, per- 
haps a division, without delay. 

There are, of course, severe limits 
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on the forces of other United Nations 
which can or should be used in Korea. 
No ollers would be accepted without 
due regard for our interest and the 
common interest in the defense of the 
free world as a whole. The French are 
heavily engaged in Indo-China, and 
must now seriously set about rebuild- 
ing an army and air force in 
Europe. The British are de- 
fending Malaya, Hong Kong 
and other key positions. It 
would be a mistake to weak- 
en the defenses of such front 
line nations at Turkey. 

Most of the smaller nations 
could offer only token forces, 
in many cases probably with- 
out the training or equipment 
needed for fighting in Ko- 
rea. It would be a long and hard task 
to combine them into a fighting unit 
which could be effective in battle. 
Differences of language, training, 
equipment, and food are barriers. 
There is a symbolic value, however, 
in having a composite token force on 
the scene. Even if it does not fight, it 
might be stationed in Korea after the 
fighting has ended. 

It should be entirely feasible, how- 
ever, to bring into Korea from other 
United Nations ground units of more 
than token value. As the victim of 
this aggression is an independent 
Asiatic nation, it would be especially 
appropriate for the other free Asian 
nations to come forward with troops. 
Pakistan, at this writing, is considering 
an offer. The Pakistani have a great 
fighting tradition and officers and 
troops with modern fighting experi- 
ence in the second world war. India 
could readily provide some first-rate 
troops, if it chose. The well-trained 
Philippine army certainly could mus- 
ter an effective fighting unit. 


HATEVER other members of the 

United Nations do, the main bur- 
den of the fighting in Korea will 
continue to be carried by the United 
States. Those nations which come for- 
ward with offers of fighting assistance 
—particularly on the ground—will not, 
however, quickly be forgotten by the 
American public. And what is far more 
important, they will galvanize a system 
of collective security which they need 
even more than we do. 
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Nation Readied for the Needed Push 


Harry S. Truman had become a war 
President last week, and he was showing 
it. His step was a little less springy and 
his demeanor a little more solemn. At his 
weekly press conference he was not as 
communicative as usual. Decisions having 
to do with civilian organization in support 
of the war in Korea—decisions that would 
affect every American’s way of life—were 
in the making. 

The President was scheduled to an- 
nounce them this week, first in a message 
to Congress and later in a radio report to 
the nation. 

Until his advisers agreed on details, 
Mr. Truman wouldn't talk about his plans 
for strengthening the armed forces, par- 
tially mobilizing the civilian economy to 
win the war already in progress and to 
prepare for any other such emergency, 
accelerating military aid to allies overseas, 
and managing the dislocations at home 





which inevitably result from fighting 
abroad. These plans were still under dis- 
cussion early this week, but the outlines 
already had taken form. 

What they called for was something 
about half way between full war mobili- 
zation and peacetime business as usual. 
There would be no retail rationing of the 
kind imposed during the second world 
war but neither would there be unlim- 
ited goods and credit for civilians. More 
men would be inducted into the armed 
services but nothing approaching the 
numbers called in the last war. 

The reasoning behind this kind of pro- 
gram was that it would produce enough 
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strength to win in Korea and prepare for 
more incidents of the same kind but 
wouldn’t go far enough to mislead the 
Russians into the conclusion that the 
United States was preparing to provoke 
a general war. Russia, Administration 
leaders reasoned, would be placed on 
notice by deeds, not just words, that 
America meant to resist attack but not to 
launch attack. 

While this plan was taking form, the 
President was sure of only one thing: 
that United States forces would hold a 
beachhead in South Korea. He made this 
promise at his press conference. Later it 
was reaffirmed by Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, when they returned from a fast 
visit to Korea and fo Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's headquarters in Tokyo. 
Joined by Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 


International 


Vandenberg and Collins (with Sherman) promised the beachhead would hold 


Chief of Naval Operations, they reported 
directly to the Commander-in-Chief. 

There was no disagreement in Wash- 
ington on one point. Congress, the Ad- 
ministration, and military leaders were 
confident that American forces, fighting 
in the name of the United Nations, would 
somehow win. 


I—Military Manpower 


Suddenly called upon to extend them- 
selves far beyond their manpower re- 
sources, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
faced a dual problem: to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the Korean crisis ‘and 





to be prepared for further eruptions 
in touchy areas. 

But the Pentagon was leery of “mob- 
ilization.’ The Joint Chiefs of Staff pre- 
ferred to think in terms of “expansion.” 
The expansion they wanted ‘would re- 
quire a lifting of the present ceiling on 
service strength. Other requests: 

An increase of more than $5,000,000,- 
000 in the military budget. At present, it 
stood at $14,000,000,000. 

>More manpower from the draft, beyond 
the 20,000 men already called. 

An increase in the Army to bring the 
present ten understrength divisions up 
to twelve full-strength divisions. 

>More tactical air power. The Korean 
fighting demonstrated weakness here. At 
least two or three new tactical groups 
were planned. 

>Demothballing of carriers and escort 
craft and a build-up of Navy-Marine 
air strength. 

Additional strength for the Marine 
Corps, which was drastically reduced. by 
unification of the armed forces. 

Some National Guard units to be called 
up. Specialists in the reserves also would 
be called for active duty. The services al- 
ready had asked for volunteers from the 
ranks of the reservists but had not gone 
beyond this, 

Military procurement in aviation pre- 
sented few problems. New models were 
already in production on a one-shift basis. 
Some aircraft plants had been operating 
at considerably less than full production. 
A change-over to three shifts would more 
than double output. 

Ground-forces procurement presented 
a dilemma. If new but untested weapons 
were mass produced and turned out to 
be less efficient than expected, time, 
manpower, and materials would be wast- 
ed. If production of good but obsolescent 
tanks and guns were stepped up, they 
might be found useless in a major conflict. 
The Joint Chiefs would attempt to work 
out some sort of compromise. 


Il-Civilian Manpower 


To meet the Korean challenge, labor, 
divided since 1936, achieved unprece- 
dented unity. Although no drastic regula- 
tion of labor was in immediate prospect, 
the unions wanted to be ready for any 
proposals that might come later. Leaders 
of AFL, CIO, mine workers, and railway 
labor hammered out the conditions they 
were presenting to W. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board: 

Labor would play its part in any neces- 
sary national mobilization but wanted to 
be consulted, along with management. 
PIt would resist a compulsory civilian 
labor draft in any future emergency, just 
as it did in the last war. 

>A no-strike pledge, similar to that given 
F.D.R. after Pearl Harbor, would be 
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, Flat-tops and escort craft were taken out of mothballs at a West Coast base 


®. 


offered in a national emergency. But this 
pledge would not apply to a manufac- 
turer who refused to sign a working 
contract with a union. 

Economic controls over wages—all the 
steps, including freezing—would be flatly 
rejected unless they were coupled with 
control of prices and profits. 

Symington, considered friendly to la- 
bor, was receptive to these proposals. He 
was to hear them put formally and in 
detail this week by a mixed committee, 
including Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, 
and Jacob Potofsky of the CIO; William 
Green, George Harrison, and George 
Meany of the AFL; John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, and George 
Leighty of the railway labor unions. 


I]]—Production 


America’s tremendous productive ca- 
pacity—the capacity that accounts for its 
prosperity in peace—also is its strongest 
weapon for war. Last week Washington 
planned to make more use of this weapon. 

It was decided by Administration lead- 
ers that a combination of materials al- 
location, restrictions on use of certain 
basic raw materials, and inventory con- 
trols would have to be imposed in some 
critical areas, like the steel and steel- 
using industries, which already are oper- 
ating at capacity to fill peacetime orders. 
It might use similar controls to convert 
part of the automobile, television, and 
radio industries to build tanks, radar 
equipment, and other weapons. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers was said to feel that between 
$5,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000 of 
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additional war production could be wrung 
out of the present American plant, al- 
ready producing at the rate of about 
$270,000,000,000 a year, if some such 
controls were used. 

No consumer rationing or price con- 
trols were planned, at least for the time 
being. Rising prices probably would apply 
automatic brakes to buying. 

In addition to control ot basic raw 
materials, the government planned to 
reimpose Regulation W, the wartime 
curb on consumer credit, and to tighten 
down housing credit, now sustaining the 
building boom. 

Increased taxes, another method of 
discouraging too much consumer buying, 
also was certain. However, an increase 
in corporation taxes rather than an ex- 
cess-profits levy was indicated. Tax in- 
creases probably would come in two 
bites—part at this session of Congress and 
part next year. 

The services were prepared to step up 
procurement rapidly and immediately for 
all fighting branches—air, ground and 
sea. Some orders were ready to be 
placed in a matter of days. 


CONGRESS: 


Korea Nerves 


Congress had fire in its eye and an itch 
to do something about the Korean crisis. 
While waiting for the White House to 
say what it wanted, members lost no op- 
portunity, however remote, to express 
solicitude on the floor for “the boys in 
Korea.” There was no question that Korea 
had disordered the neatly laid plans 


of Administration and opposition alike. 

Republicans, charging that the Admin- 
istration had botched in Korea, de- 
manded more information on the military 
picture. And .they got some. At two 
luncheons sponsored by GOP Sens. H. 
Alexander Smith and Robert A. Taft—re- 
presenting the opposing internationalist- 
nationalist wings of the party—John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Republican adviser to the 
State Department, reported on Korea. 

Forty-one senators attended the two 
meetings, which were purposely split to 
encourage intimacy and an open ex- 
change of ideas. Dulles spoke frankly. 
After filling the senators in, he told them 
the nation would have to “tighten its 
belt” and step up mobilization, not only 
of men,. but of the economy. 

Inevitably a member raised the ques- 
tion: Where do the Russians go from 
here? To this, Dulles had no answer. Nor, 
he said, did anyone else. 

More such luncheons were scheduled. 
But as the week ended, GOP members 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
(Wayne Morse, Oregon; Styles Bridges, 
New Hampshire; Chan Gurney, South 
Dakota; William Knowland, California; 
Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts) re- 
quested Chairman Tydings to arrange 
daily briefings by responsible govern- 
ment officials. 

The Congressional mood to do some- 
thing, anything, while waiting for the 
White House to move, found other ex- 
pressions. Voting .327 to 14, the House 
enacted basic, permanent legislation giv- 
ing the heads of eleven Federal agencies 
the right to fire any of their employes on 
security charges. An amendment allow- 
ing employes to appeal to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was voted down. 

The House also reversed its viewpoint 
and shelved the bill to slash wartime 
excises. The bill was introduced before 
the Korean outbreak and was then a 
House favorite, but with the opening of 
the “incident” and the obvious need to 
raise money to pay for it, the House was 
willing to drop the measure. 


ESPIONAGE: 


Chain Reaction 


Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the brilliant German- 
born scientist now serving a prison sen- 
tence in England for betraying atomic 
secrets to Soviet Russia, talked freely to 
FBI agents sent abroad to interview hit. 
He described some of his American as- 
sociates, identified photographs and sup- 
plied enough details about surreptitious 
meetings to point trails that could be 
followed in the United States. 

His talk paid off first in the arrest of 
Harry Gold, a Philadelphia biochemist, 
and then, in rapid succession, Alfred Dean 
Slack, a Syracuse chemist, and David 
Greenglass, a New York machinist. All 
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three were accused of serving during the 
war as Soviet espionage agents. 

This Monday night in New York the 
chain reaction set off by Fuchs’s con- 
fessions struck another American citizen. 
FBI agents arrested Julius Rosenberg, a 
32-year-old engineer, who had served in 
the Army during the war but been dis- 
charged for alleged membership in the 
Communist Party. Like the three men 
previously arrested, he was an incon- 
spicuous and seemingly harmless family 
man, father of two small children. 

But FBI Director Hoover called him 
“another important link” in the espionage 
ring that supplied Russia with vital atomic 
information. Hoover said Rosenberg’s of- 
fense was all the worse because he was a 
native American who had “aggressively” 
worked “to the detriment of his own 
country.” As recently as last spring, 
Hoover said, Rosenberg had given Green- 
glass “substantial funds” to secure a pass- 
port and get.out of the country before 
the FBI could catch up with him. 

Rosenberg was charged with conspir- 
acy to commit espionage on counts ex- 
tending back to 1945. If convicted, he 
could be sentenced to death. 


MARINES: 


To the Shores of Korea 


When war in Korea hit the United 
States, the Marine Corps knew it would 
be in the thick of it before many days 
passed. The Marines were right. Leonard 
Slater, NEwsweEek bureau chief in Los 
Angeles, tells how the leathernecks re- 
acted to their shipping orders. 


For some of the Marines at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., last week, it was like 
old times. But for the others... 





The First Marine Division packed its war gear, loaded bombs for its air wing, and sailed for Korea 
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Capt. Almond Sollom, a husky Minne- 
sotan who has seen eight years of service 
with the corps, surveyed the littered 
barracks of his heavy-weapons company 
with a tolerant and weary eye. A heap of 
sea bags, stuffed and knobby, rose be- 
tween the rows of double-decked cots. 
Tanned youths, stripped to the waist in 
the heat of a July afternoon, lay on their 
cots. Others slept after days and nights of 
back-breaking labor, packing and loading 
the company’s mortars, flame throwers, 
machine guns, and rocket launchers 
aboard trucks bound for the San Diego 
naval base. 

Pfc. Gilbert Tarantino, a swarthy 20- 
year-old from Brooklyn, who had “ship- 
ped over” (reenlisted) six days before 
when his outfit was alerted for overseas, 
ironed a khaki shirt. “I thought I'd have 
to go sooner or later,” he explained. “And 
I wanted to go with these guys.” 

Two of the “guys” squatted on the 
floor, beside an opened seabag. As one, a 
19-year-dld wearing a vivid blue tattoo 
on his arm, stowed away clothing, the 
other watched suspiciously. Their voices 
rose and fell in a barracks-room dialogue 
as familiar as the Marinc Hymn: 

“Gimme them rugged socks.” “They 
ain’t your rugged socks.” “Who's rugged 
shirt is this?” 

The obscenities, the tattoos, the air of 
hurry-up-and-wait, the dust swirled up 
outside by the last heavily loaded trucks 
—this was the First Marine Division last 
week, awaiting shipment to Korea. 

“Most of my boys are very young,” 
Captain Sollom said. “But I’ve got some 
fine boys.” He was 28. “When we got our 
orders, morale picked up 100 per cent. 
Some of the people I didn’t think were so 
good turned out to be very valuable.” He 
paused, looked over at one youth busily 
writing a letter, then turned away. 
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I met Pfc. Arthur Flynn of Brockton, 
Mass., forlornly sipping a Coke in an 
almost-deserted PX. He was 20, wearing 
his first mustache, and a Marine for 21 
months. “I got liberty today,” said Flynn, 
“but I’m not going into town. I’ve been 
writing a couple of letters. I wrote my 
family I don’t know what the scoop is. My 
mother’s pretty worried; my sister just 
had a baby.” He had just mailed home 
his civilian clothes. “I’m taking a baseball 
mitt with me,” he said. 

In an artillery outfit’s barracks, Staff 
Sgt. Stoltz K. Bush of Atlanta, who had 
landed with the First on Guadalcanal in 
the dim, dark days of 1942, interrupted 
his acey-deucey game. “Those kids,” he 
said, “are a lot better trained than we 
were. We've had the time to train them.” 
He relit the stub of his cigar and reached 
for the dice. “Maybe a lot of these guys 
aren't as gung-ho as we were for the Japs. 
But they just have to see one of their 
buddies get hit.” 

Outside Camp Pendleton, along streets 
named for Marine battles like Tarawa and 
Cape Gloucester, lie the squat buildings 
of the Sterling Housing Project. Elma 
Odegard, a thin, dark-haired woman of 
28, sat on a chintz sofa, and told me how 
the battle for Korea had come home to 
her. On July 6, her husband, Willard, a 
Marine staff sergeant with nine years in 
the Corps, had telephoned. “I had heard 
the scuttlebutt,” she said, “but I wanted 
him to tell me himself. He said: “The 
captain asked me to go.’ That was all. We 
have three children. I’m going back to 
Salt Lake to live with my mother and 
take care of the kids.” 

Other women in the housing project 
were packing for Maine, Pennsylvania, 
and New Mexico. 

Along U.S. Highway 101, the big green 
trucks rumbled south, loaded with the 
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equipment of war. Within earshot, 
brown-haired Mrs. Helen Spinks, 28, pre- 
pared dinner in the trailer she shared 
with her husband, T/Sgt. Dean Spinks, 
and their 22-year-old tow-headed son, 
Butch. Dean sat quietly at the trailer’s 
tiny table, nursing a glass of beer, his 
fingers idly stroking Butch’s head. Mrs. 
Spinks tore the husks off six ears of corn. 
“I’m cooking his favorites tonight,” she 
said. “It’s Dean’s birthday in a few days. 
I made the cake early so he’d have it in 
time.” She put down the last ear of corn.. 
“Cry? I don’t want to make it worse for 
him. When you're married to a Marine, 
you can expect anything and tears aren't 
going to change it.” 

The following day, trucks and buses 
carrying sober-faced Marines, wearing 
dungarees, packs, and camouflage- 
covered helmets, sped south, past the 
Bar-B-Q stands, beaches, and aircraft 
plants of San Diego. In the naval station, 
big gray ships—armed transports—awaited 
them. So did a crowd of wives, sweet- 
hearts, and children, convoyed by news- 
reel and television men. 

A band played martial music as the 
First Marines sailed away. 

Afterward, Helen Spinks slowly drove 
her old gray Plymouth back to the trailer 
camp. “I have washing to do,” she said. 
“Dean’s dungarees and lots of Butch’s 
things. Then—” and she sighed. “Then 
I'll probably start a scrapbook about the 
Marines. It'll be nice for the boy to have 
when he grows up.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


And Now Governor Byrnes 


Erect, ruddy, quizzical, and chipper as 
ever, James F. Byrnes had ridden circuit 
from one end of South Carolina to 
another. As candidate for the Democrat- 
ic gubernatorial nomination, the ex-sena- 
tor, ex-Supreme Court justice, ex-As- 
sistant President, and ex-Secretary of 
State was selling himself as leader of the 
anti-Truman forces in the South. 

“When a man gets drunk on alcohol, 
he can recover,” Byrnes told South Caro- 
linians. “But when he gets drunk on 
power, he never gets over it.” As gover- 
nor, he added, he could cooperate with 
others “to call a halt to the steady 
encroachment of Federal power upon the 
states.” The three other candidates were 
equally anti-Administration. 

In the Senatorial primary race, it was 
no better for Mr. Truman. Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond, the Dixiecrat leader. and 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston, a Democratic 
“regular,” had vied with each other to 
see which one could denounce the Presi- 
dent more violently. 

When it came to the vote last week, 
Byrnes swamped his three opponents by 
an overwhelming majority unofficially 
tabulated at 236,400 against a combined 


Harris & Ewing 
Johnston: Fair Dealers comforted 


opposition of 92,400. In the Senatorial 
race, Fair Dealers could take what com- 
fort they might from Johnston’s 176,500- 
151,700 victory, won thanks to his 
strength in the Piedmont industrial areas 
and the cities. 


LEFT WING: 


Blast at McCarthy 


Sen. Millard Tydings, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee which investigated 
Sen. Joe McCarthy's charges that the 
State Department harbored Communists, 
brought in the subcommittee’s verdict 
this week. It found the defendant inno- 
cent and the prosecutor guilty. Senatorial 
courtesy took almost as bad a beating 
as McCarthy himself. 

But the verdict wasn’t unanimous and 
it wouldn’t end the controversy. The re- 
port was signed only by Tydings and the 
two other Democratic members of the 
committee, Brien McMahon of Connecti- 
cut and Theodore Green of Rhode Island. 

The majority report was uncompromis- 
ing. It answered McCarthy’s fire with its 
own. To refute the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican, it ticked off the following points: 
That “a fraud had been perpetrated 
upon the Senate of the United States” by 
McCarthy, who was involved in a “nefari- 
ous” plot, but who “lived in mortal fear 
that this situation would be exposed.” 
That the Republican members of the 
subcommittee had been dilatory. 

That “it is, of course, clearly apparent 
that the charges of Communist infiltration 
of and influence upon the State Depart- 
ment are false” and part of a “technique 
of the ‘Big Lie’.” 

That Senator McCarthy was the big liar. 
That “disloyal employes were effective- 
ly weeded out” of the State Department, 
whose Security Division is efficient. 

Taking up the individuals publicly ac- 
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cused by McCarthy of being bad security 
risks, pro-Communists, or Communists, 
the subcommittee reported: 

Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer: 
dence” of disloyalty. 

Gustavo Duran: He resigned “before 
the loyalty program was instituted” and 
therefore did not merit attention. 

Haldore Hansen: He is not “responsi- 
ble” for having published articles in 
Communist magazines. Not disloyal. 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup: He was affiliated 
with two Communist fronts, not five. 
“Whether or not his name was used with- 
out his permission is not shown” in other 
cases. Loyal. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon: Though she 
was “less than judicious” and “gullible” in 
letting herself be linked with “twenty 


“No evi- 





cited organizations,” she “had a great 
deal of distinguished company.” Loyal. 

Owen Lattimore: Not an employe of 
the State Department, not a Communist, 
not a “spy.” He “has not exercised . . . dis- 
cretion [in many of his contacts].” But he 
“never knowingly associated with Com- 
munists.” Loyal. 

John Stewart Service: “Extremely in- 
discreet in his dealings” with ... Jaffe 
[editor of the Communist magazine 
Amerasia] but neither “disloyal” nor “a 
security risk.” Framed by the so- 
called China lobby. 

John Carter Vincent: Not disloyal or a 
bad security risk. 

The Amerasia Case: “We find not one 
shred of evidence to support the unwar- 
ranted charge that the Amerasia case 
Was ‘fixed’ in any manner.” All govern- 
ment agencies acted properly. 

In total, the Tydings subcommittee re- 
port gave the Administration a clean bill 
of health. But the 20,000-word dissenting 
opinion, written by Republican Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
reopened the entire question of Commu- 
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No evidence of Communists, said Tydings. Inconclusive, said Lodge 
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nist infiltration and questioned the sub- 
committee’s procedures. Said Lodge: 
>“The investigation must be set down as 
superficial and inconclusive. The pro- 
ceedings often lacked impartiality 
The subcommittee’s record is a. tangle of 
loose threads, of witnesses who were not 
subpoenaed, of leads which were not 
followed up ... 

“The loyalty files which I read were in 
such an unfinished state as to indicate 
that an examination of each file would be 
a waste of time ...” 

>There was an admitted “real negligence 
about security” in the State Department 
“which reached a climax in late 1945 and 
early 1946.” 

PIn the Amerasia case, no _ satis- 
factory answer was obtained to the 
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question as to why the ... Justice Depart- 
ment failed to prosecute Jaffe, Larsen, 
and Roth with vigor ... resourcefulness, 
and enthusiasm.” 

Granting that the men who currently 
administer the State Department’s secur- 
ity program are “conscientious,” Lodge 
urged that it be “invigorated and devel- 
oped.” He called for a bipartisan com- 
mission to continue the investigation. 

Still to come: Minority member Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper’s statement, reportedly 
in agreement with Lodge but in much 
stronger terms. 


Birmingham’s ‘Vagrants’ 
Birmingham, Ala., police commissioner 
Eugene (Bull) Connor believed that 
“Commies are Commies, whether they're 
in Korea or in the U.S. ... Why don’t 
we go after ‘em here?” Last week, he 
ordered his police to arrest all Com- 
munists. The first arrested was 22-year- 
old Paul Thomas Rose. He had been 
circulating a Communist peace petition. 
Tossed into the clink, he was joined the 
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THE HEPPLEWHITE. A joy to be- 
hold, a comfort to watch. Exclusive 
Magnascope system eliminates glare. 
Big 16-inch picture tube and 12-inch 


speaker. Mahogany finish, $398.50. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 


fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 


routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Commander-in-Chief: “We face a serious situation,” President 
Truman told a convention of the Reserve Officers Association, while 
Secretary Johnson and Association president John P. Brachen 
listened intently. It was H.S.T.’s first speech about the Korean war. 


next day by Sam J. Hall, the Kremlin’s 
No.1 man in Alabama. 

Still, Red activity as such was not 
illegal. Connor based his charge on a 
vagrancy statute which specifies that a 
person must have “reputable employ- 
ment.” Recorder's Court Judge Oliver 
B. Hall sustained Connor. “Any person 
who derives his living from circulating 
a petition to keep the United States 
from dropping atom bombs to clean up 
the present situation doesn’t have a repu- 
table income,” he said. 


| Wallace on U.S. Side 


Emerging from the obscurity of his 
South Salem, N.Y., farm last week, Henry 
A. Wallace took sharp exception to the 
alienated corn of the Progressive Party 
which once ran him for the Presidency. 
Standing firmly against a Communist-line 
statement by the Progressives on the 
Korean war, he said: 

“I want to make it clear that when 
Russia, the United States, and the United 
Nations appeal to force, I am on the side 
of the United States and the United 
Nations. Undoubtedly the Russians could 
have prevented the attack by the North 
Koreans and undoubtedly they could now 
stop the attack at any time they wish.” 
And he called for a meeting between 
President Truman and Premier Stalin. 

Wallace’s stand was provoked by the 
Progressive Party’s national. committee 
which had drafted a statement of policy 
differing not a whit from the Communist 
position: Immediate admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN, in order to end 


Russia’s boycott of the Security Council; 
withdrawal of UN troops in Korea; im- 
mediate withdrawal of United States 
warships patrolling Formosan waters; op- 
position to the use of the atom bomb by 
the United States in Korea. 

To the chagrin of the Progressives, 
Wallace insisted that Russia return to the 
UN first, without waiting for the admis- 
sion of Communist China. He oppose! 
withdrawal of UN troops in Korea “until 
such a time as Russia is willing to use her 
influence to stop the fighting.” He refused 
to go along on the Formosan question and 
against the use of the atom bomb. Like 
the Progressives, he wanted a UN-con- 
ducted election in a unified Korea, but 
what he sought bore little relation to 
what his colleagues had in mind. 


SCOTTSBORO: 


End of an Issue 


After a while, even the State of Ala- 
bama wished it could forget the Scotts- 
boro boys. Condemned to death for rape, 
they saw their sentences reduced by 
repeated trials. Eight of the Negroes 
finally went free; this left Haywood 
Patterson to serve a 75-year term. Two 
years ago Patterson escaped to Detroit. 

There one day the FBI picked him up 
and prepared to return him to Alabama. 
But last week the State of Alabama 
showed how much the South had 
changed since 1931. Gov. “Big Jim 
Folsom said: “So far as I am concerned 
the case is closed.” The Scottsboro issue 
was ended; Patterson was free. 
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THE ATOM: 


Boss Gordon Dean 


After five leaderless months, the 
Atomic Energy Commission finally had a 
new chairman. He was Gordon Evans 
Dean, 44-year-old lawyer, Democrat, ex- 
law partner of Sen. Brien McMahon, and 
an AEC commissioner since May 1949. 

Dean’s appointment by the President 
last week did not require Senatorial con- 
firmation, but he could have gotten it 
hands down. “An excellent choice,” said 
McMahon, who is chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee. 
“An able man,” said Sen. Bourke 
Hickenlooper, a committee member. 

For Dean, the appointment brought 
more honors. But as he told friends, by 
returning to law practice he could be 
making “several times” the $17,500 an- 
nual stipend which the position pays. 


GAMBLING: 


Mud Over Miami 


Miami was contemplating its innards 
with fascinated interest last week. It 
knew there was something wrong but it 
never knew ‘such queer things were 
going on. The Kefauver Senatorial crime 
investigation committee was the surgeon. 

Here was a personality-hot cop (now 
sheriff) named Jimmy Sullivan who never 
made more than $10,000 a year through 
1948, yet had, in the four preceding 
years, amassed assets of $110,000. And 
that wasn’t counting the $12,000 he now 
and then kept “rolled up in an old 
blanket on the shelf at home.” There 
was the matter of his naming as honorary 
deputy sheriff Abe Allenberg, front man 
in Miami for Frank Erickson, the jailed 
gambling king (Newsweek, July 3). 

The Kefauver committee bore on. 





Warren: Too great a salesman? 
July 24, 1950 
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Dean: AEC honors and a salary cut 


How had “Sailor” Burke, a former Dade 
County deputy sheriff, managed to buy 
a $17,000 farm, an $8,000 house, and a 
$4,600 Chrysler station wagon on a salary 
of $300 monthly? Burke explained that 
he operated strictly on cash from a tin box. 

The committee explored some higher 
places, too. Lou Wolfson, described as a 
millionaire industrialist, admitted he con- 
tributed more than $150,000 to make 
Fuller Warren governor of Florida. At 
the time, Florida law forbade campaign 
expenses of more than $15,000. Wolfson’s 
explanation was straightforward: “I think 
Fuller Warren is the most outstanding 
salesman I have ever seen ... The con- 
tribution was a good investment.” 

One big investor was missing. William 
H. Johnston, Florida’s dog-racing king, 
had allegedly turned over $150,000 for 
the Warren campaign. 

It was fascinating stuff. The head of 
the Miami Crime Commission, ex-FBI 
man Dan Sullivan (no relation to Jimmy), 
explained how crime paid. He told the 
Kefauver group that Philadelphia gang- 
sters headed by “Nig” Rosen hung out at 
the Sands Hotel; the Wofford was the 
stamping ground for dressy mobsters 
from Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 
The seven syndicates had a gross take 
of about $40,000,000 annually, of which 
the biggest was S. & G. Investments, 
backed by Frank Costello and Joe Adonis. 
S. & G. went into partnership with the 
bookmakers who had the gambling con- 
cessions at the various hotels. It took 50 
per cent of the profits. 

J. Myer Schine, operator of the big- 
time Roney Plaza, explained why his 
hotel offered hot and cold running book- 
makers among its services: “The guests 
seem to like it.” He gave the concession 
to Frank Erickson for $40,000 annually. 
“If you are going to let a book out, you 
want somebody responsible who will do 
it quietly.” 

Miami never dreamed of this. 
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Brings New Conveni ence in 
Bedroom, Kitchen, any Room! 








The Exciting New 
ZENITH 
CLOCK-RADIO 


Wakes You to Music ... gently... to your 
favorite morning program! (For sleepy- 
heads, an automatic buzzer makes sure 
you rise on time.) 


Serenades You to Sleep ... plays as long as 
you want up to an hour—then shuts it- 
self off automatically! 


Operates Electric Fan . . . bed-lamp, heat 
pad — automatically turns them off at 
ae on in the morning with the 
radio 


Serves in the Kitchen... plug in the toaster, 

coffee maker—have them turn on or off 

eeeany with your Zenith® Clock- 
io! 


Acts as a Reminder . . . in any room, for 
any purpose. Turns on radio programs— 
television set, too—automatically. 


The electric clock, powered by an 
exceptionally fine, accurate movement, 
operates continuously ... with or with- 
out radio. Has luminous hands for tell- 
ing time in the dark. The radio brings 
you ail of Zenith’s world-famous supe- 
riority in tone quality and reception. 
See it at Your Zenith dealer’s—today! 

Ebony or Walnut Plastic Cabinet $37.95* 

Ivory Plastic (shown above) $39.95* 

*West Coast and far South price slightly higher. 

Price subject to change without notice. © 1950 
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WAR REACTION: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





To ’Arry and ’Arriet, [t's Our Turn 


All over Britain last week summer holi- 
days were beginning on schedule. And 
all over Britain Englishmen paused for a 
wise shake of the: head over American 
defeats in Korea. 

In overwhelming measure, sympathy 
was deep and sincere. But it was sympa- 
thy tinged with the smugness of an elder 
brother who has stood alone himself and 


taken it on the chin. At some unimportant , 


extremes, there was a touch of gloating— 
enough for The London News Chronicle 
to warn editorially: “If any evil-minded 
people were disposed to gloat over Amer- 
ican difficulties ... they might be better 
empleyed in recollecting that we are 
all in this together.” 

The following conversations, picked at 
random by Geraldine Hill of Newsweex’s 
London bureau, illustrate last week's 
semidetached mood of the average 
Briton, determined to have his holidays 
while there still was time: 

In The Prospect of Whitby, famous 
riverside pub in the East End, two vet- 
eran Tommies discussed the relative 
perils of Korea and Smithfield Market, 
where the week before British troops 
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had been busy unloading strikebound 
meat: “I'll lay a fiver those Yanks didn’t 
know what hit them. We didn’t in Bel- 
gium .... Anyway, it will show those GI’s 
they ain’t all supermen,” said the first. 
“Stow it,” said the second, “I'd rather 
carry a carcass of bloody beef than a 
bazooka any day. So would you, mate.” 

In the gardens of Buckingham Palace, 
one of Their Majesties’ 6,000 garden- 
party guests said excitedly to another: 
“My dear, what a smashing voile. And 
are you going to Ireland too this year? 
So nice to have someone else start our 
wars for a change, isn’t it? Think we can 
sit it out as long as the Americans did the 
last two times? But I must say they do 
seem to be having a bad time. Poor 
chaps. Now they know...” 

In Pall Mall two businessmen paused 
briefly on the way to their clubs to dis- 
cuss the American defeats. Said one: “It 
has given us all a big jolt but thank the 
Lord for Truman; I seriously doubt 
whether anyone in our government 
would have had the guts. Maybe the GI’s 
are taking a beating, but if anyone is 
going to stop another war they will.” 





International 


“Go, Ivan. Berlin is no Korea,” West Berliners paint on a Red monument 


In the Twenty-One Club two earls 
talked of the failure of American weapons 
to turn back the Koreans: “It’s extra- 
ordinary how those Russian-made tanks 
have the Americans. You'd think the 
American intelligence would have dis- 
covered their strength months ago.” 

Fifty Year War: In a large, solemn 
house in St. James’s Square one man last 
week refused to believe that the Ameri- 
can defeats were a prelude to a third 
world war. Prof. Arnold Toynbee, emi- 
nent historian and expert on Communism, 
told Newsweek: “There always have 
been and always will be defeats, espe- 
cially when the attacker delivers a great 
surprise as in Korea. But this is not the 
beginning of a third world war.” The 
white-haired philosopher, who last De- 
cember predicted the cold war would 
last at least another 50 years, said: “This 
is only a fighting war on the fringe of the 
cold war; Russia does not want a total 
war, she wants only to stir up trouble 
everywhere she can in the world and 
there are plenty of places she can.” 
Foremost of these, predicted the profes- 
sor, were Iran, Egypt, and India. Marshall 
aid and the Schuman plan had made 
Western Europe less promising for the 
Communist foe, he said, but he still held 
to his belief that the cold war would 
continue into the next century. 


The Uneasy Germans 


From Bonn, Newsweek's bureau chief, 
Charles H. Brown, sends this account of 
how the Germans regard the Korean war: 

Bonn’s man in the street—or more 
literally, in the lively old market place 
before the reconstructed eighteenth-cen- 
tury Rathaus—“doesn’t get one leg out of 
bed in the morning before he begins 
talking about war.” So reported the 
white-coated proprietor of a fruit and 
vegetable stand, where hundreds gather 
daily to buy food and exchange alarms. 
“We Germans know how these things 
work,” he added. “Wars always start 
somewhere else, like the Balkans or 
Abyssinia, and then always come here.” 

United States reverses are considered 
regrettable but inevitable; the Germans 
know well that the initial advantage al- 
ways lies with the attacker. It is what 
comes after either victory or defeat in 
Korea that worries the Germans. Some 
might agree with the elderly Bundestag 
deputy who opined optimistically that “if 
the Bear gets his paw pinched in Korea, 
he may be quiet for as long as five years.” 
Two Western Berliners were bold 
enough to splash across a Russian war 
memorial in their city the slogan: “Go, 
Ivan. Berlin is no Korea.” But most appear 
to be convinced that there is little chance 
of localizing the conflict and that, win, 
lose, or draw Korea is the starting point 
for a third world war. 

At any rate, they are trying to prepare 
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against the eventuality as best they can. 
There’s not a pound of sugar to be found 
in Bonn today and as little cooking oil. 
Those are things which war-experienced 
West Germans put by first. 

A Wehrmacht veteran of seven years 
in a tank regiment was apprehensive 
about the part he might have to play. His 
outfit once got within 18 kilometers of 
Moscow and “the Germans are the only 
troops who can beat the Russians on the 
ground, Will the Americans want Ger- 
many to provide them with infantry?” 

“At least it is different from last time,” 
said the man in the street. “Then Goring 
gave us guns instead of butter; now 
there’s plenty of butter but no guns.” 


BRITAIN: 


Royal Stork 


Princess Elizabeth’s doctors made up 
their minds last week. Her second baby 
would be born Aug. 14 or 15—not July 28 
or Aug. 20 as they had guessed earlier. 

The new date upset the royal family’s 
vacation plans. When the princess re- 
fused to spend her confinement at Bal- 
moral, the family’s Scottish castle, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth decided 
to wait with her in London. Although 
Queen Mary, conscious of her duties as 
grandmother, had planned to keep them 
company, the prospect of a London sum- 
mer proved too much for the 83-year-old 
dowager. She announced that she would 
leave for Sandringham, King George V’s 
favorite Norfolk mansion, around the 
Aug. 7 Bank Holiday. 

The princess’s husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, was also expecting—promo- 
tion to lieutenant commander after eight 
years as lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


FRANCE: 


Premier Pleven 


A summer shower bedraggled the 
plumes and cocked hats of the cadets 
marching along the Champs-Elysées. 
Low clouds all but hid the 60 Vampire 


_ jet fighters overhead. But even in the 


rain, Parisians danced in the streets. This 
was July 14, Bastille Day. 

Politicians réjoiced for another reason. 
The nonstop Cabinet crisis that had left 
France without a government for three 
weeks since the fall of Premier Georges 
Bidault ended temporarily on July 13 
when the National Assembly confirmed 
the Cabinet of Premier René Pleven, 
335 to 226. 

A Breton businessman, Pleven lived in 
Britain before the war and learned fluent 
English with a heavy accent. He served 
as Colonial Minister in Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle’s wartime government, Fi- 
nance Minister in 1945, and Defense Min- 
ister under Bidault. As head of the 
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Belgian Socialists honor Albert, Astrid, and Charles, but not Leopold 


Democratic and Social Union of Resist- 
ance (UDSR), a_ middle-of-the-road 
splinter party, he was known as a quiet 
but effective speaker. He was also noted 
for an excellent game of bridge and a 
“nasty” game of croquet. 

At 49, Pleven was unusually young 
even for a first-time Premier. At 6 foot 2, 
his thin, stooped frame was unusually tall 
for a Frenchman. Although often accused 
of being a “Gaullist in disguise,” he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Socialists back 
into the government for the first time 
since February. 

It was Socialist opposition that had 
toppled Bidault and killed the chances of 
Henri Queuille to form a Cabinet al- 
though he himself was approved as Pre- 
mier by the Assembly (Newsweek, July 
10). Pleven called upon the third-force 
parties “to forget their differences in the 
interests of the country.” He promised to 
consider Socialist demands for higher 
pensions for veterans and wage increases 
for civil servants, the backbone of the 
Socialist party. The new Premier bul- 
warked his Cabinet by giving the Social- 
ist secretary general, Guy Mollet, the 
newly created post of Minister for Coun- 
cil of Europe Affairs, in an obvious move 
to win French—and British—Socialist sup- 
port for the Schuman plan. Other Cabinet 
members included the Socialist Jules 
Moch as Minister of Defense, Queuille as 
Minister of the Interior, and the anti- 
inflationary Maurice Petsche as Finance 
Minister. Robert Schuman remained as 
Foreign Minister. 

Even Pleven, however, seemed to fear 
that his coalition’s holiday from crisis 
would be brief. A major undertaking of 
his government, he promised, would be 
electoral reform so that the general elec- 
tion which now loomed closer and closer 
would be able to “produce a majority to 
carry on the government.” 
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BELGIUM: 


The War on Leopold 


Allons, enfants de la Patrie . . . 

Aux armes, citoyens! formez 
vos battaillons! 

Marchons, marchons! 


Thus La Marseillaise, the call to arms 
of the French Revolution, rang out in the 
Belgian Parliament last week. Socialists 
and Liberals sang together against the 
effort of the Social Christian (Catholic) 
majority to recall King Leopold from his 
five-year exile in Switzerland (News- 
WEEK, June 12). In French-speaking 
Wallonia, 40,000 coal miners and metal 
workers at Mons and Charleroi respond- 
ed with strikes warning -that Leopold 
might be “King of Flanders, but never 
King of the Belgians.” In Brussels, 
50,000 paraders marched behind posters 
pointedly eulogizing the Prince Regent, 
Leopold’s brother Charles, together with 
their father, King Albert, and Leopold’s 
first wife, the late Queen Astrid. 

Socialist boos drowned out pro- 
Leopold speakers in the joint session of 
the Senate and Chamber of Representa- 
tives. When Leopold’s brother-in-law, 
Walter Baels, was arrested on a four- 
year-old warrant as a wartime deserter, 
Socialist deputies filibustered with de- 
mands for an investigation of the King’s 
marriage to the dark-eyed commoner 
who became Princess de Réthy. 

The Socialist delaying action forced 
the pro-Leopold forces to adjourn Parlia- 
ment until this week. But only sixteen 
speakers remained before the vote which 
the Social Christians were confident they 
would win. On the golf course at the 
royal Chateau de Laeken workmen pre- 
pared an airstrip for King Leopold’s re- 
turn by plane from his Geneva villa. 
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What's so uncommon 
about THIS 
common carrier 


@. of all, railroads stand 


ready at any time to move anything 
movable, for anybody, anywhere— 
and to do it at charges which aver- 
age less than those of any other form 
of transportation. They do not pick 
and choose the kinds of freight they 
are willing to carry. 

The railroads perform this trans- 
portation on roadways which they 





themselves have provided and main- 
tain with their own money. And on 
those ways, as well as on their cars 
and locomotives, the railroads pay 
taxes—taxes which help support your 
schools, courts, highways and other 
government services. 

But perhaps the most uncommon 
thing ‘about railroad transportation 
is that it offers an immediately prac- 
tical way to reduce congestion on 
our overloaded highways—for the 
more freight that is shipped by rail, 
the safer and the more economical to 
maintain will our highways be. 


—— CANADA 








Calgary’s Indian Sign 


Along with bronco-busting cowboys, 
Old Timers, and Royal Canadian 
Mounties, brightly dressed Stoney, 
Blackfoot, and Sarcee Indians have long 
been a colorful part of Calgary’s annual 
Stampede and Exhibition. They camp on 
the grounds, show off their tepees and 
handicraft, parade daily through the 
streets of “Cowtown,” and race their 
horses in the Indian Relay. 

This year’s Stampede celebrated the 
75th anniversary of the founding of 
Calgary by the RCMP; and attendance 
was expected to top all records. The 
Indians were a part of the show, as usual, 
but were refused their customary free 
admission to the grounds. Incensed, they 
staged a rain dance on July 10, the first 
day of the week’s festivities. That night, 
just after Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent officially opened the Stampede, 
torrents of rain and hail washed out the 
chuck-wagon races and a stage show. 
Some 26,000 spectators caused a near- 
panic as they crowded into the exit sheds. 

The next day mucky grounds dis- 
couraged visitors. To fill Calgary’s cup of 
woe, cowboys from the United States 
won most of the rodeo events. 


TRADE: 


Satisfied Customers 


Trade lanes north and south across the 
Canadian-United States border were 


_ never so choked with traffic as in the 


month of May. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures released last week 
proved what many Canadian and Amer- 
ican businessmen already know: that 
each country is doing a record business 
with its best customer. 

During the month, the United States 
bought $175,300,000 worth of Canadian 
newsprint, lumber, nonferrous metals, 








Destination Korea: Canadian 
destroyers Cayuga, Athabaskan, 
and Sioux (shown under escort 
of the cruiser Ontario) reached 
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wheat, whisky, beef, and other items. In 
return, Canadians bought United States 
coal, oil, cotton, oranges, vegetables, 
magazines, and iron and steel products 
to the tune of $195,500,000. The re- 
sulting $20,200,000 deficit for Canada 
was still a welcome contrast to the 
$102,700,000 debit chalked up in May 
1947, the year in which the Canadian 
Government imposed emergency import 
controls to plug the drain on its reserves 
of United States currency. 

The May figures were an answer to 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe’s warning, 
sounded last year, that Canadian busi- 
ness should go after the lush American 
market. Faced with the sterling area’s 
dollar shortage, which had halved Ca- 
nadian exports to the United Kingdom, 
Howe told Canada bluntly that it eould 
maintain its high trade levels only by 
“redirecting” its business from across the 
Atlantic to across the border. So far this 
has worked. This year Canada has been 
able to sell more than $3 of every $5 of 
its exports to the United States. Ottawa 
has moved most of the prohibited United 
States imports onto a quota basis. It will 
probably finish the job by next October. 

As for British-Canadian trade, that is 
going well or badly, depending on 
whether you believe politicians or stat- 
istics. In Ottawa last week, the UK Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Patrick Gordon-Walker, said 
the British Government was “very pleased 
that its dollar earnings from Canada are 
going up “most satisfactorily.” A small 
increase is due mainly to the sales of 
British cars. These are going over big in 
Canada, which lacks the dollars to buy 
the American product. 

Actually, Britain is saving dollars not 
by selling more to Canada but by buying 
less from it. Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom up to the end of May 
totaled $183,600,000, compared with 
$274,900,000 last year. Of Gordon-Walk- 
ers “earnings” of something more than 
$100,000,000, therefore, nine-tenths 
came from not buying Canadian goods. 
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Pearl Harbor July 12. They “are 
hereby made available to the 
UN,” Ottawa told Lake Success, 
as they took on fuel for Korea. 
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Keep Sticky Heat 
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Out Of Your Office— 





With A New Frigidaire 


Window Air Conditioner ! 


It’s torture to handle a full day’s 
work in hot, humid weather. And it’s 
needless torture —when you can enjoy 
the cool comfort of a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner so easily and 
inexpensively ! 

Smartly styled by Raymond Loewy, 
this compact window unit fits right 
into your office or any room of your 
home. It cools, filters, dehumidifies, 
circulates air—adding fresh air in 
amount you select. You'll like the 
quiet, fast-cooling action of its amaz- 
ingly thrifty Meter-Miser —same re- 
frigerating unit used in Frigidaire Re- 
frigerators and warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIR 
ae 





Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from 
‘“‘package”’ room conditioners to central sys- 
tems. Look for Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
Classified Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard 
forced air heating system or 
installed independently. 








Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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Rome cheered “La bella Rita” 


Round One: Rita Hayworth and INcRID 
BERGMAN sat ten rows apart at Rome's 
open air opera for a performance of 
“Aida”—but Rita took all the bows. Fans 
spotted her first: and shouted “La bella 
Rita!” Miss Hayworth rose and bowed 
graciously. Then the audience cried 
“Ingrid!”, but Miss Bergman covered her 
face with her hands. The crowd booed 
her. In the excitement five women were 
robbed of their handbags and one lost 
a $10,000 diamond bracelet. Miss 
Hayworth and her husband, Prince ALY 
KHAN, are on a cruise with movie pro- 
ducer CHARLES Vipor, giving rise to 
reports that the star will soon resume 
her film career. 


Evangelist: “I prayed aloud, and the 
President stood with his head bowed,” 
evangelist Br.ty Granam told reporters 
after a half-hour talk with PresiweENT 
TRUMAN. Invited to the White House 
after he had sent the President a tel- 
egram “of encouragement and faith,” 
Graham said Mr. Truman was “very 
gracious and ... humble.” The President, 
Graham added, believed the answers to 
today’s problems lay in St. Matthew: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers ...” 


Ahead of Schedule: The $5,400,000 
renovation of the White House, begun 
last December, is running a month ahead 
of schedule and will have the executive 
mansion ready for occupancy by October 
1951. The home of the President should, 
according to Maj. Gen. Gren E,. 
EDGERTON, director of the project, stand 
up for 150 years. PresiweEnT TRUMAN 
has studied blueprints with workmen on 
early-morning visits. “He’s not bossing 
the job,” one foreman remarked, “but 
we get the idea it had better be good.” 
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IN PASSING 


Captain Audie: America’s most decorat- 
ed soldier of the second world war, 
Aupie Murpny, got back in uniform last 
week at Camp Mabry, near Austin, Texas. 
Because he wants “to get up to date on 
weapons [and] to be with a Texas outfit 
in the next war,” Murphy halted his 
movie career to sign up as a captain of 
intelligence in the First Battalion of the 
14|st Infantry, 36th Division of the Texas 
National Guard. In the last war he was 
credited with having killed, captured, or 
wounded 240 Germans. 


Hershey Barb: On the radio program 
Meet the Press, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
HeErRsHEY, director of selective service, 
was asked about the draft status of youths 
who marry during the present emer- 
gency: “Is anyone who marries now still 
in jeopardy?” “Yes,” replied Hershey, 
“but not from us.” 


Dog’s Day: WHISKERS, a nine-month-old 
Welsh terrier, likes to travel in style. 
While his master, GEORGE GoopING, was 
away from Boston, Whiskers boarded the 
New Haven Railroad’s Senator, bound 
for Washington, and curled up in a com- 
fortable chair in the parlor car. The pen- 
niless passenger was put off the train in 
Providence, where he spent three days 
visiting friends in the dog pound. Then 
Whiskers came back to Boston—ignomini- 
ously, in the baggage car. 


Informal Ike: The president of Colum- 
bia University wishes his students would 
be more friendly. “When I see you on 
the street,” Gen. Dwicnt D. E1sENHOWER 
told 14,000 summer students, “will you 
please say hello—because some people 
who don’t belong to the university occa- 
sionally pass me on 116th Street and they 
think I’m crazy when I say hello.” 


Sally and the Cops: SALLY RAND put 
up a fight when Milwaukee police ar- 
rested her for performing her fan dance 
at a lakefront carnival. After watching 
the show a cop flashed his badge and 
said: “You’re under arrest, lady.” “You'll 
have to show me more than that,” Miss 
Rand shot back. “Badges are a dime a 
dozen. I’ve been putting on this show 
seventeen years. Now you tell me it’s 
indecent.” At the station house, where 
she admitted that she was 46, Sally pro- 
tested: “I can’t understand it. I’ve played 
here twenty times before and never had 
trouble. There’s more to this than meets 
the naked eye.” 


Ballet Babies: Six little Britishers made 
friends with a bobby outside the Saville 
Theatre in London where they took part 
in a dancing matinee. “Costumed” for 
their parts are (left to right): June 
Sedgwick-Rough, Linda Dennison- 
Plender, Gabrielle Lloyd, Charlotte 
Hedley, Ann Dunhill, and Jennifer Baker. 
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No business like show business: A bobby is convinced 


Newsweek 




















International 


The Senate had a ghostly visitor 





Phantom Lady: While Sen. ALLEN 
ELLENDER of Louisiana was making a 
speech on an appropriation bill, a weird 
figure wearing a gray shroud over a me- 
tallic dress stood up in the visitors’ gallery. 
The apparition, MARGARET RussELL of 
Washington, shouted that she was “a 
phantom come from the past to warn 
you that a fraud is being perpetrated 
against humanity.” Vice President 
BaRKLEY gavelled for “order in the gal- 
lery” and guards hustled Miss Russell 
off to Gallinger Hospital for observation. 
In 1941 Miss Russell donned a black 
death mask and chained herself to a seat 
in the House gallery. 





























Behind Bars: C. THoMas PATTEN, the 
California evangelist. and __ self-styled 
“God’s businessman of the hour” who 
was tried on charges of appropriating 
his congregation’s funds (NEWSWEEK, 
June 26), last week went to Alameda 
County prison farm to await sentencing 
on five counts of grand theft. God’s busi- 
nessman, who claims that he has had two 
heart attacks in the last month, shrugged 
and said: “This isn’t the first time I’ve 
been in jail . . . we'll [go] to the Supreme 
Court if we have to.” 
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Pigs Is Pigs: Doris Duke, one of the 
wealthiest women in the world, peti- 
tioned the town of Hillsborough, N. J., to 
change its sanitary code so she could 
construct a $50,000 model farm to raise 
2,500 pigs on her property there. If the 
petition were granted, Miss Duke prom- 
ised, individual atomizers would spray 
her pigs with perfumed deodorizer, so 
they would be “clean, cool, and flyless.” 
Unimpressed, one Hillsborough farmer 
said: “If she grows hogs that smell good, 
they won’t be hogs—they’ll be some other - 
kind of animal.” 
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Ride in Style 
every mile 


Issouri-Pacific 


<AG 


You'll relax as you ride in streamlined 
comfort aboard Mo-PACc’s ultra modern 
Eagles. Hours pass like minutes as you enjoy 
high speed travel in smartly appointed 
coaches or luxurious Pullmans. When you 
go West or Southwest, get there safely, 
surely, economically—via Mo-PAC. 





The TEXAS EAGLE over-night between 
St. Louis, Memphis and principal cities of 
Texas. Through sleeping cars between 
New York, Washington and Texas. 
Direct connections at San Antonio with 
the Aztec Eagle to and from Mexico City. 


The COLORADO EAGLE daily between 
St. Louis, Kansas Cfty, Wichita and 
Colorado. Planetarium-observation 
dome-coaches between St. Louis and 
Denver daily. 


The MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE between 
St. Louis and Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Lincoln and Omaha. 


The VALLEY EAGLE between Houston 
and Corpus Christi, Brownsville and the 
Rio Grande Valley. 








Oh, Doctor, My Joints! 


Almost everyone who lives to be 50 
years of age will complain about aching 
joints. Finger joints are usually the first to 
show signs of rust. The knees are fre- 
quently involved, since they are sub- 
jected to constant wear and tear. Aching 
joints in the hip and the back are the 
most disabling and crippling of all. 

Pain comes from muscle spasms brought 
on by irritation of other tissues, such as 
the bursae or tendons, by elevation of 
the tough, fibrous membrane surrounding 
a bone, or by loose particles of bone or 
gristle in the joints. When these signs 
appear, the patients, usually in their 40s 
and 50s, grimly anticipate a future of 
agony and inability to work. 

This need not be, Dr. Walter M. 
Solomon of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, said last week. Medical meas- 
ures can prevent further damage to the 
joints; pain can be controlled; and most 
middle-aged people can go on working 
for years, even though their joints may 
continue to show knotty signs of old age. 

The best treatment for relieving pain, 
stiffness, and muscle spasm is heat— 
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whether from infra-red lamps, bakers, 
compresses, baths, paraffin, or diathermy, 
Dr. Solomon added. Rest is the second 
half of his program. Excessive exercise 
must be avoided, no matter how much 
the man or woman likes sports. 

Instead, Dr. Solomon advises “a trip to 
the seashore, with long and lazy stretches 
on the beach—a good prescription for 
physical and mental relaxation.” 


Virility From Hormones 


The boy-patients were puny and 
undersized, the shortest in their class- 
rooms. While many of their fellow stu- 
dents had already passed through the 
changes of puberty, they still had high 
voices, beardless faces, and immature 
sex developments. 

“Consequently, most of the boys were 
suffering from an inferiority complex,” 
Drs. Hans Lisser and Gilbert Gordan of 
the University of California said. “They 
avoided the company of other boys; they 
were unable to take the ridicule.” 

The synthetic male hormone, methyl 
testosterone, had previously been used 
on a few undeveloped youths. But this 
group of 56 California lads, ranging in 








Keystone 


Word of Mouth: [n a school for the deaf at Hamburg, Germany, an 
instructor and a deaf pupil study the shape of each other's mouths 
in a mirror. The man points to the words that are printed on the 
blackboard as he repeats them. The boy, who learned to understand 
their meaning, patiently imitates the teacher’s mouth movements. 


age from 14 to 19, was the first and 
largest to be treated with the male sex 
hormone under close observation. 

Results were immediately encourag- 
ing. During puberty, the average boy 
will grow about 2% inches in one year. 
Under daily doses of testosterone, the 
patients gained an average of 4% inches 
in one year and “some gained by as 
much as 7 inches.” 

A few of the boys put on 30 pounds in 
the year’s treatment, but the average 
was 19 pounds. “This was not fat,” the 
doctors said, “but good, solid muscle.” 
There were no harmful effects from the 
hormone doses except two cases of over- 
developed breasts. One of these required 
surgery. In all cases, strength, vigor, and 
morale increased. 

“For a physician to pat the patient’s 
parents on the back and say ‘Nature will 
take care of it’,” the scientists added, “is 
ignorant indifference or callous apathy. 
If a boy is old enough to be teased, he 
is old enough to be treated.” 


Medical Notes 


Victims of peptic ulcers may avoid 
surgery by taking oral doses of a new 
drug called Banthine (beta-diethylamino- 
ethyl xanthene-9-carboxylate). In a test 
series of 100 patients conducted by Drs. 
Keith S. Grimson, C. Keith Lyons, and 
Robert J. Reeves of Duke University, 50 
of the 55 who would, ordinarily require 
surgery were healed without use of the 
knife. The others, without indication for 
surgery, are now able to eat regular food 
and, with two exceptions, have been able 
to return to work. 

Attempted sleeping-tablet suicides can 
be saved from death by large quantities 
of metrazol (pentylenetetrazole), ac- 
cording to Drs. John R. Murphy, James 
Dooley, and A. Warren Jones of Knick- 
erbocker Hospital, New York. 
>Terramycin, the new antibiotic, has 
cured several severe kidney and bladder 
infections for the first time, a study by 
four University of Michigan doctors 
reveals. Six of the 24 patients given the 
drug were cured, and fourteen were 
temporarily relieved. Four cases did not 
respond to treatment. 

Alcohol injected intravenously is an 
effective sedative during and after opera- 
tions. In 2,000 surgery patients, ob- 
served by Drs. J. Kenneth Sokol and 
Mary Karp of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, alcohol injections 
in 5 to 10 per cent solutions have reduced 
the need for postoperative sedation by 
50 per cent. 

Too sudden retirement from heavy re- 
sponsibility may produce mental upsets, 
believes Dr. C. Charles Burlingame, chief 
psychiatrist of the Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn. “At least part of the cure 
is to have the patient return to real 
responsibility, not just boondoggling.” 


Newsweek 
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Snorkel Sickness 


In ordinary submarine life, the chief 
medical problems are colds, spreading 
rapidly in close quarters; constipation 
from lack of exercise and too much 
starchy food; and fungus and heat rash, 
especially during tropical patrols. 

With the introduction of the snorkel, 
the German-invented breathing tube 





Harris & Ewing 


Pugh probes snorkel ills 


which allows the underseas craft to re- 
main submerged for weeks, some new 
maladies have been added. “To over- 
come these,” Rear Admiral H. L. Pugh, 
deputy surgeon general of the Navy, 
announced last week, “new methods and 
improved apparatus are prime projects 
in submarine medical research.” 

One stubborn snorkel difficulty is 
dampness. When the snorkel head occa- 
sionally drops beneath the surface, there 
is often a lag in valve action, and large 
quantities of water pour into the sub- 
marine. In this dank environment, Admiral 
Pugh said, disease is inevitable. 

Another problem is that of a rapid 
change in air pressure which accompanies 
the automatic opening and closing of the 
snorkel valves. Crew members with 
blocked eustachian tubes, who are un- 
able to equalize pressure on both ear 
drums, often suffer severe ear pain and 
ear-drum damage. 

If the new submarines conduct vir- 
tually all patrols under water, the Navy 
may be forced to shorten patrol periods, 
or “produce individuals of extremely ex- 
ceptional endurance,” Pugh added. 

Meanwhile, the Navy is trying to im- 
prove living conditions aboard the new 





submarines by installing air conditioning 
and using lighting and painting to ad- 
vantage. Ceilings will be decorated to 
resemble the sky “in order to reduce the 
orm awareness of being beneath the 
Surface of the water.” - 
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Att Over THe Wortp- 
Say it with FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





The meaningful remembrance of 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE can be speeded 
anywhere to relatives and friends. 
Our 15,000 Interflora members 
give worldwide service. 


Prices as low as $5.00. 





Look for this Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Largest-Selling 
| \ Scotch Whiskies 


in America’ 


s sincere Ratistry 

craftsmanship. This 

“was made during the 

17th century. The Scotch 

art of distilling is older 
| by at least 200 years. 
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New Styles in Crime 


In the happy, bygone days before 
television, the straight mayhem-and-de- 
tection crime story was good sound 
programming in radio. The shows were 
generally cheap to put on and the audi- 
ence rewarding. As of last week, how- 
ever, with some 60 mysteries on the four 
big radio networks and six on the TV 
webs, a plain whodunit had a tough time 
holding its own. Some were still around: 
Mr. District Attorney was still abetted by 
Harrington, and Mr. Keen was still tracing 
lost persons. But the listeners and viewers 
were apparently demanding something 
more these days. 

Humor in the murder mystery, a factor 
since Dashiell Hammett first had Nick 
and Nora Charles quipping while sleuth- 
ing, was one switch, running through, 
for instance, a radio newcomer called 
Sara’s Private Caper. The psychological 
mystery, or whydunit, now fills the air 
with inferiority complexes that account 
for some of the hundreds of crimes 
aerially perpetrated each month. One 
whydunit, Detour, even has a_psychia- 
trist as a narrator. When Freud can't 
explain matters, the supernatural is some- 
times called upon, as in Mysterious Trav- 
eler and The Web. 

Many current crime shows stress that 
they are authenticated, a claim for which 
This Is Your FBI has been best known. 
Now the files of the OSS (Cloak and 
Dagger), the Los Angeles police-de- 
partment files (Dragnet), parole case 
histories (Up for Parole), and the files 
of Treasury investigators (T-Man) are 
only some of the advertised sources. 

The hottest new trend is a mystery 
with no solution. The audience is called 
on to help solve the crime or catch the 
criminal. First on the air was $1,000 
Reward, in which, after 25 minutes of 
plot, a home listener was given the 
chance by NBC—and the money if he 
succeeded—to name the guilty one. CBS 
then countered with Somebody Knows, 
a dramatic rendering of unsolved murder 
cases, in which $5,000 went to anyone 
who aided in the arrest and conviction of 
the criminal. NBC then tried to even 
things up with Wanted, a documentary 
on still-at-large fugitives, in the hope 
that someone in the audience would 
recognize them and turn them in. No 
money was offered, however—just a 
chance to do a public service. 

Much of the oft-denounced gore on 


‘these programs is supposedly counter- 


acted by the public-service aspect of 
crime shows. A program that depicts a 
fire bug is done “in cooperation with 
fire-department officials,” and a portrayal 
of homicidal “hot rods” is worked out 
“in the interests of safe driving.” It has 
yet to be determined whether children 
best remember the moral or the crime. 
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The Shuberts and TV 


On the New Jersey side of the Hudson 
River, just across the George Washington 
Bridge from New York, stand the gray 
stucco Fort Lee Studios. Built in 1916, 
the studios were to have been the center 
of the movie industry. World Film Corp. 
owned the project. The late William A. 
Brady was the producer and Lewis J. 
Selznick, father of David O., was the 
director. Here Lila Lee. Alice Brady, 
and Jack Mulhall worked. But the mov- 
ies went to Hollywood By 1922, Fort 
Lee was a thing of the past. 

Last week, however, the 2%-acre plot 
bustled with activity. Fresh green paint 
on two new side buildings gleamed in 
the sun. Rejuvenation had come to Fort 
Lee—in the form of television. The reju- 
venation coincided with the first step into 


television by the most famous family in 
theater business, the Shuberts. 

Last fall, Lee Shubert and his brother; 
J. J., bought the old studios to house 
much of their vast, and scattered, theater 
properties. During the winter van after 
van unloaded old sets and settings from 
bygone Shubert productions. There were 
the royally red upholstered chairs and 
settees from “The Student Prince.” One 
room was stuffed with all that remained 
of the original “Blossom Time” furnish- 
ings. There were, in all, something like 
9,000 pieces of furniture, 40,000 square 
feet of draperies and flats, and number- 
less theatrical oddments. Among them 
were enough empty champagne Jero- 
boams to stock a dozen stage bars, a fake 
iron lung, mummy cases complete with 
mummies, drawerfuls of stage money, 
castanets, check books, palm fans, fifes, 
and gun shells. All came from the more 
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than 1,000 shows produced, controlled, 
or bought up by the Shuberts since 1900. 
Not even the Shuberts knew the value 
of these properties—but all were headed 
for property-poor television. 

To represent their TV interests the 
Shuberts had engaged the new firm of 
Dahlman & Dahlman. Louis Dahlman is a 
peripatetic radio and television producer 
who admits that while most of his ideas 
are good, they “have always been a little 
odd.” He was around the business 
enough to note, however, that there was 
a crying need for TV theatrical » para- 
phernalia on a mass_.scale. With his silent 
partner and uncle, George, Dahlman set 
up his own firm and convinced the 


Shuberts that he was the man to move 
them into TV. Dahlman will lease and 
build whole sets to TV shows and already 
has ten programs lined up as customers 
for the fall. And eventually Dahlman 
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20,000 square feet of flats, shelves of plaster animals, and oversized dummies are now headed for TV 





Newsweek photos—-Ed Wergeles 
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Just 41.98 keeps ice cream 
profits from melting 
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On a June Sunday, a North Carolina dairy’s ice cream machine needed a new 
part. Ten- pound shipment was Air Expressed by Detroit supplier late that night. 
Delivered to dairy early Monday —in time to fill usual orders. Shipping cost 
only $1.98! (Regular use of dependable Air Express keeps production rolling.) 


That low shipping cost covers special 
pick-up and delivery, too. So the world’s 
fastest transportation method is excep- 
tionally convenient to use. Just phone for 
pick-up! It’s your best air shipping buy! 





Air Express goes on every Sched- 
uled Airline. Fast round-the-clock 
service, experienced handling. For 
fastest shipping action, phone Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. eas low -commodity 
rates in effect. Investigate.) 


j 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


HK UKE -“Foiecetpenoten 






















GETS THERE FIRST 
y A service of 
a F Railway Express Agency and the 


— SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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hopes to get many of the old Shubert 
shows on the air. 

And Fort Lee was being put to more 
active use. This week, on the same floor 
that long ago squeaked to silent movie 
cameras, there once again were the 
tracks of a dolly. But this time, in place of 
Montagu Love and Clara Kimball Young, 
there were lesser actors, playing out TV 
film commercials. For the Shuberts it was 
their 50th year in show business. Shubert 
money had gone into the movies. Shubert 
shows had long been heard on radio. 
Shubert theaters in New York and Chi- 
cago already had been leased to tele- 
vision networks. But at Fort Lee, where 
there is room for both film and live pro- 
duction, there was the beginning of what, 
through the representation of Dahlman & 
Dahlman, may one day be a Shubert 
television empire. 


World Music 


The methods of supplying information 
painlessly by radio and television were 
put to use last week by the ECA to tell 
Americans where $10,000,000,000 of 
Marshall-plan money is going. On video 
the story was the Marshall Plan in Action, 
a series of edited ECA films. After a 
skimpy start on a few TV stations, the 
series this. week moved into a permanent 
spot on ABC (ABC-TV, Sunday, 7:30-8 
p.m. EDT). Significantly, the Marshall 
Plan in Action replaced Crusade in 
Europe, the film documentary of the 
last Western war. 

Reciprocally, a radio series called 
Orchestras of the World last week went 
out on platters to 250 American inde- 
pendent stations—and was being heard 
in all the Marshall-plan countries. 

The music was provided by fifteen 
foreign symphony orchestras, playing the 
works of native composers. The sym- 
phonies had worked without pay. The 
ECA made the recordings first on tape 
and then on disks. James C. Petrillo, 
head of the American Federation of 
Musicians, graciously allowed one free 
playing per record per station in the 
United States. ° 

It had taken a year to put the music 
on tape. Not until last week were the 
final shows, complete with a six- to eight- 
minute talk by Frank Gervasi, veteran 
European correspondent, through cus- 
toms and ready for broadcast. The series, 
which is presenting several contemporary 
works never heard before in America, 
already has caught the ear of music 
critics. But the purpose of Orchestras of 
the World is a larger one. “Because 
music is an international language, and 
knows no tariff, transport, or temper- 
amental barriers,” an ECA release stated, 
“Orchestras of the World is expected to 
be of immense help in informing Europe 
about American aid”’—and Americans 
about the people they are aiding. 
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Food Fetish 


In the thick palm and mahogany for- 
ests of Eastern Bolivia roam the Siriono 
Indians, culturally one of the most back- 
ward groups in the world. They have no 
arts, no skills, and no religion. They wear 
no clothes, and they have few possessions 
other than the hammocks in which they 
sleep and the crude bows and arrows 
with which they hunt. The Siriono has 
but one obsession—and that is a fierce 
yearning for food. 

For generations, these nomads have 
lived in a state of semistarvation. For 
food, they must depend on game, fish, 
nuts, berries, and fruit. All are scarce. 
There are no roads on land, no canoes 
or boats on the waterways. 

What effect would the anxiety and 
frustration caused by continuous food 
shortage have on a primitive people of 
this kind? To find out, a young anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Allan R. Holmberg, now 
professor of anthropology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, traveled to the Bolivian jungle in 
1941 to spend eleven months studying 
the perennially hungry Siriono. This 
month, the Smithsonian Institution pub- 
lished his first report on these strange 
peovle and their hunger drive. 

In a group long famished, both life 
and love are regulated by food, 
Holmberg found. The Siriono does not 
marry for love. Wives and “other women” 
are wooed by promises of fat meat or 
wild-bee honey. 

Women seldom complain about infi- 
delity, but they strongly resent it if their 
husbands give food to another female. In 
a quarrel the husband never strikes his 
wife, but often breaks her cooking pots. 
Sexual activity is governed by the state 
of the larder. Deprivation, the anthro- 
pologist observed, is accompanied by 
abstinence; periods of gluttony are fol- 
lowed by sexual excess. 

These Indians eat mainly at night, 
when they can consume more without 
letting others know. They lie about how 
much food they have and will choke it 
down even when sick and when not 
hungry. “The principal goal of eating 
seems to be the swallowing of the great- 
est amount of food in the shortest pos- 
sible time,” the report says. When the 
Siriono dreams, it is usually about hunt- 
ing or eating. His chants are accounts 
of killing animals. 

What kind of personality is developed 
when the primary desire of hunger dom- 
inates all other basic drives? Surprisingly, 
the Siriono seems well balanced and 
stable, but as Holmberg says, “anything 
but cooperative, generous, submissive, or 
kind.” Selfish, stubborn, completely un- 
concerned with others, he usually refuses 
to help anyone in trouble. When a Siriono 
grows too old or too sick to hunt or 
gather food, he is abandoned to die. 
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Inherent stubbornness is partly re- 
sponsible for the tribe’s perpetual hunger, 
the anthropologist concludes. The male 
native has never learned to make a fire. 
Yet he will starve before eating raw 
meat. (The women do the cooking.) 
Edible snakes are plentiful in Bolivia, 
but he will not eat them, no matter how 
hungry he is. Holmberg once fooled an 
Indian by preparing some anaconda 
steaks, which the native ate with relish. 
When he learned it was snake meat, he 
threw it up. The Siriono refuse to de- 
velop ways of storing food and only hunt 
it when they have no more. 

Holmberg, who fought off poisonous 
tucondera ants, wood ticks, and swarms 
of mosquitoes to study the people who 
think only of their stomachs, summed up: 
“They never cease to amaze me.” 


Stars in Collision 


For years, astronomers have studied 
the remarkable difference between the 
galaxies in clusters and those that shine in 
isolated splendor. In an isolated galaxy, 
such as the Milky Way (of which our 
solar system is part), large quantities of 
gases and tiny, solid particles drift about 
between the stars. These gases and bits 
of dust create clouds which dim the light 
from some parts of the galaxy. The inter- 
stellar material also produces new stars, 
some of which shine more brightly than 
any others, and burn themselves out in a 
hundred million years. 

Within compact clusters of galaxies, 
however, there is practically no inter- 
stellar matter. No obscuring clouds dim 
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For the hungry Siriono, a turtle feast 
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the light, and the very luminous “young” 
stars are missing. 

What is back of this heavenly phenom- 
enon? This spring, Dr. Lyman Spitzer Jr., 
director of the Princeton University Ob- 
servatory, and Dr. Walter Baade of 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
hit upon a new theory which has fascinat- 
ed other galaxy experts. The absence of 
interstellar matter in a cluster galaxy, 
they believe, is a direct result of collisions 
between galaxies. 

When two galaxies meet head on, both 
suffer a “catastrophic collision,” Dr. 
Spitzer explained last week. The gas 
temperature rises to many millions of de- 
grees, increasing the individual energy 
of each gas and dust particle. The star 
system of each galaxy is little affected 
by such a “passing through,” but the 
interstellar material is swept completely 
out of both colliding galaxies. “Since the 
formation of bright young stars is de- 
pendent on the presence of gas and 
dust particles,” the astronomer continued, 
“it follows that the collisions prevent the 
formation of young stars, too.” 

How often do these collisions occur? 
Detailed calculations at the Princeton 
Observatory show that in a commact clus- 
ter, one galaxy has probably collided with 
some 25 others during the 
roughly three billion years 
since all the galaxies were 
presumably formed. Galaxies 
like the Milky Way, which 
are not in dense clusters, have 
had few, if any, colltsions. 
They have been able to 
keep their interstellar matter, 
which produces the bright 
and dark nebulas from which 
the Milky Way got its 
popular name. 


Smell Killers 


Psychologists know that 
smells pierce the subconscious 
even faster than sounds. Ac- 
cordingly, more than 50 large 
commercial firms have put out 
“odor-destroying” products. 

Five years ago, the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, 
decided to investigate some 
of these deodorizers. This 
week, Elmer R. Weaver, 
chief of the Gas-Chemical 
Section, described the bu- 
reau’s findings. 

Tests of more than 50 men, 
women, and children re- 
vealed that the odors most 
disliked were rancid butter 
and strong cheese, smoked 
fish, sauerkraut, creosote, gar- 
lic, stale tobacco, and naph- 
thalene. The best-liked smells 
were those of pine and cedar 
shavings. Yet most of those 










tested felt that even the pleasantest- 
smelling deodorizers added no particular 
freshness or tang to the air. At the end of 
the investigations Weaver concluded that 
some commercial products do no good 
at all or are out-and-out irritants» 
Substances advertising chlorophyl as a 
main agent actually cannot deodorize, 
for, as Weaver puts it, “the amount of 
chlorophyll contained in the product 
couldn’t possibly kill odors.” 

PSome deodorizers contain formalde- 
hyde, which merely anesthetizes the nose 
so one can smell neither bad nor good 
odors. “Continued or frequent exposure 
to even slight amounts of such products 
will produce a catarrhal condition which 
will make the user insensitive to odor 
over fairly long periods,” the report reads. 
POne common deodorizer, used particu- 
larly in air-conditioning systems, is ozone 
(a gas resulting from heated oxygen). Its 
sharp, acrid smell is supposed to clear the 
air of bad smells; actually it just de- 
sensitizes the nose. “It also gives people 
bad sinus-like headaches.” 

Weaver told housewives: “Mask the 
bad odors with pleasant-smelling sprays, 
if you must. But the best thing to do is to 
get more fresh air into the house—and to 
keep things cleaner.” 
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What Is It? “It isn’t a horse and it isn’t a 
mule. It’s just a 45-pound ‘something’,” 
explained the owner, Arthur Thorne of 
Pontiac, Mich. It is the offspring of a 
stallion and an ass. The normal mule is 
born of a male ass and a mare. Animal 
husbandrymen could have told Mr. Thorne 


his very rare what-is-it is called a hinny. 
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Gents and Girls 


To New York’s Hearst tabloid, The 
Daily Mirror, girls are more than just an- 
other sure-fire topic of reader interest. 
They are a specialty. Top man on the 
girly assignment for the past four years 
(and for ten years previously on other 
New York papers) has been a happily 
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Hyman Goldberg and his beat 


married, 42-year-old reporter named 
Hyman Goldberg. His title: Girl Report- 
er, for The Mirror’s Sunday Magazine. 

This week, in a book he contracted to 
write six years ago and finally finished in 
a two-month work spurt this year, 
Goldberg explains “How I Became a Girl 
Reporter” (Doubleday, $2.50). He also 
proves, as do most books of newspaper 
reminiscences, that there is another sure- 
fire topic of reader interest. The best 
parts of his book are stories of newspaper- 
men themselves. 

Compared with such _ items as 
Goldberg’s worldwide scoop on the price 
regulation of cattle warts and Hickory 
Picker Sticks and the feverish hunt for a 
Lindbergh kidnapping case witness 
whose name and address were in the 
phone book all along, the stories of 
Goldberg’s girl-glossing assignments pale. 
(Every other chapter is entitled Girls, 
Girls, Girls. The newspaperman material 
is sandwiched between these.) 

The real high notes are hit in describ- 
ing such city-room scenes as the old 
wheeze about a city editor explaining 
why he had just fired one of his reporters: 

“A faraway look came into his eyes ... 
and a look of intense pleasure, as if some- 
one was tickling him with sweet oil on a 
feather. He was quiet for a minute. Then 
he said: ‘It was Christmas Eve. His wife 
had just had a baby. And it was snowing 


and bitter cold ... Three things like that 
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don’t come together at the same time 
very often, you know’.” 

Best of all is a first-class addition to 
city-room Americana. Sitting around the 
office one day, Goldberg and some col- 
leagues tried to write a single headline 
that would fit every type of story ever 
printed in a Sunday supplement. It would 
have to cover “Sex, Medicine, and Sci- 
ence ... a hint of Romance ... Ancient 
History, which is a great standby [and] a 
glimpse of Mystery ...” The classic head- 
line: CIRCUMCISED A_ VISIGOTH, BUT 
COULDN'T LEARN HIS NAME. 


Clair’s ‘Lune’ 

As editor of Paris’s Left Bank monthly 
newspaper Le Quartier Latin, Jacques 
Clair has a preoccupation in common 
with most editors: how to sell more copies 
of his paper. Personally, he is also in- 
trigued by the advances of modern sci- 
ence. In the last issue of Le Quartier 
Latin, Clair parlayed the two thoughts 
into an editorial gimmick that sold the 
paper out for most vendors. 

From Page 1 to Page 7 there appeared 
the usual discussions of local news,- belles 
lettres, and an avant-garde version of 
Sunday-supplement miscellany. On the 
back page, however, a screaming series 
of 20-60 point headlines, printed in black 
and red, said that AN AMERICAN ROCKET 

. HAS REACHED THE MOON ... WITH 
THREE PASSENGERS. The bank of the 
headline explained that Mount Wilson 
Observatory had tracked the rocket ship 
with radar, and an accompanying photo 
was captioned “Le Pilote de la Fusée.” 

Vendors simply refolded the paper, 
obscuring the routine Page 1 and dis- 
playing the sensational Page 8. At 25 
francs a copy they did a land-office 
business. Only a few got kickbacks from 
irate customers who read on to discover 
that the only thing intended to reach the 
moon was Le Quartier Latin’s circulation 
and that underneath all the lunar head- 
lines there was just a rambling essay on 
the philosophical implications of space 
travel by that old armchair rocketeer 
Jacques Clair. 


This Ain’t Good 


Dripping, dirty dawn fog covered the 
foxholes near Chonui. In one, Homer 
Bigart, correspondent for The New York 
Herald Tribune, kept a log: “7 a.m.— 
Very quiet now. The Reds have taken a 
breather—Oops, incoming mail . . . mor- 
tars. This ain’t good.” 

Last week Bigart’s comment was appli- 
cable to the whole Korean story. As read- 
ing matter, the war in Korea made tough, 
sometimes confusing news. As an assign- 
ment it was tougher. 

Even as Bigart jotted his log on July 
10 enemy fire was coning in on the 
other two correspondents who had gone 


to the advanced position. One, 56-year- 
old Ray Richards of the International 
News Service, had been covering battle 
actions ever since Pancho Villa’s cam- 
paigns on the Mexican border. The other 
man was Cpl. Ernie Peeler, GI corre- 
spondent for the Army’s Stars and Stripes. 
The fighting at Chonui was part of 
Peeler’s second war. For both men it was 
the last battle. When headquarters 
announced the first two correspondent 
fatalities, it added that firing was too 
heavy to allow recovery of the bodies. 

In San Bernadino, Calif., where Peeler 
had done pre-Army reporting, his widow 
and two children reread his optimistic 
last letter; the one that said, in part, 
that none of the bullets had his name 
on them. 

The other correspondents kept on 
roaming the front, also hoping that their 
names wouldn't by-line any bullets. What 
they saw or thought they saw, though, 
got them into trouble with General 
MacArthur. On July 13 he issued a stern 
communiqué of reprimand: “Losses sus- 
tained by American forces on Korea have 
been greatly exaggerated in press reports 
... Total American losses to the present 
time are less than 500, [including] 42 
killed ...” Reports of “Lost Battalion” 
losses he termed “flagrant.” Later in the 
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Mrs. Peeler and her 7-year-old twins read about a nameless bullet 


week MacArthur's press-relations officer 
barred Tom Lambert of the AP and Peter 
Kalischer of the UP from returning to the 
front from leave in Tokyo. Reason: Their 
stories had given “aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” And on Monday Gen. Lawton 
H. Walker, commanding in Korea, or- 
dered Marguerite Higgins of The New 
York Herald Tribune out because women 
shouldn’t be “running around the front.” 

Both press associations protested the 
ban on their men directly to MacArthur, 
and newsmen generally began asking for 
some sort of rules of censorship. The gen- 
eral lifted the ban on Lambert and 
Kalischer. Then he asked the press to 
continue self-censorship. For censorship, 
MacArthur propounded, is “a responsi- 
bility which [the press] may not effec- 
tively share . . . least of all [with] the 
military not trained in journalism and 
which should devote its entire energies 
to the conduct of military operations.” 


Conquest in Chile 


Readers of Chile’s 40 daily newspapers 
had one complaint that was music to 
publishers’ ears. There was too much 
(often as much as 80 per cent of the 
space) advertising.* 

With demand as great as that, space 
rates, naturally, were high. Last Febru- 
ary, eighteen of Chile’s largest and best 
advertised business firms decided to do 
something about it. From that month on 
they advertised only on the radio and 
by posters. (One other frequently men- 





*Most U. S. papers hold advertising space to about 
65 per cent of total linage. 
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tioned reason for the boycott: failure of 
the press to present a united opposition 
to a wage-boost law.) Theoretically the 
ad withholding sounded effective. Chile 
boasts some 550,000 radio receivers for 
its 5,600,000 citizens. Daily newspapers 
are bought by only 456,000 persons. 

The theory, however, gave way to 
advertising fact. Sales were said to have 
dropped for the business firms. The pa- 
pers suffered as much as four pages of ad 
losses a day but survived quite nicely. By 
this week all the boycotters had docilely 
reinstated their newspaper ad campaigns, 
hoping to lure customers back by the 
pictures and text that radio and the 
posters couldn’t match. 

As for. the newspapers, they were 
standing pat on their ad rates and, inci- 
dentally, had done a lot to scotch the 
notion that newspapers operate at the 
beck and call of their largest advertisers. 
PJust as the advertising boycott ended, 
Chilean papers got another chance to 
prove their competitive zeal. Despite the 
fact that most dailies there average four- 
teen to eighteen pages, most were united 
last week in opposing a bill, introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies, that would 
limit daily editions to 24 pages and Sun- 
day papers to 28. The bill’s purpose, its 
sponsors said, was to prevent monopoly 
by big Santiago papers which run as 
many as 40 pages. One of Santiago's 
medium-size papers, El Diario Ilustrado 
(circulation, 57,000) , immediately voiced 
the general objection: “It is the daily and 
constant struggle to outdo each other in 
fair competition which stimulates and 
sustains newspapers.” 


TRANSITION 


Birthday: Dr. Mary McLeop BETHUNE, 
famous Negro educator and adviser to 
two Presidents, observed her 75th, July 


- 10, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Members of his staff gave Mayor 
Wu.L1AM O'Dwyer two dozen roses on 
his 60th, July 11, but otherwise New 
York’s chief executive observed the day 
quietly. Asked how he felt, O'Dwyer 
grinned and said: “Just like 60.” 


Married: Blond ANNE MATHER, 30, 
Smith College graduate and Boston steel 
heiress, and FRaNnK CurnLE Montero, 40, 
Negro director of the Urban League 
Fund; in Bridgehampton, N.Y., July 15. 


Jailed: Epwarp F. Pricnarp Jr., 35, 
onetime White House Administrative 
aide, was denied an appeal from his two- 
year sentence for vote fraud (NEWSWEEK, 
Apri! 17) and was taken to Federal 
prison at Ashland, Ky., July 14. 


Died: Josern P. Grace Sr., 78, shipping 
magnate, retired president and board 
chairman of W. R. Grace & Co.; after 
long illness, in Great Neck, N.Y., July 15. 
»GeorcE Garp (Buppy) De Sytva, 54, 
song writer (“Avalon”), Broadway pro- 
ducer (“Panama Hattie”), and former 
production head of Paramount Pictures; 
of a heart ailment, in Hollywood, July 11. 
Pretty Dionysia Skouras, 23, daughter 
of Spyros Skouras, one of filmdom’s high- 
est-paid executives (about $500,000 an- 
nually), fell four stories to her death from 
a Los Angeles penthouse, July 17. 

GEN. EVANGELINE Cory Bootn, 84, 
daughter of the founder of the Salvation 
Army and herself retired international 
commander of the organization; after 
long illness, in Hartsdale, N.Y., July 17. 
PLapy MENDL, 84, the former Elsie de 
Wolfe, stage star, interior decorator, in- 
ternational hostess, and one of the world’s 
“best dressed women”; in her chateau 
at Versailles, July 12. Lady Mendl 
astounded society for many years by 
turning cartwheels, tinting her hair pale 
green, and throwing parties that rivaled 
those given by the late Atwater Kent. 
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Lady Mend: Death came at 84 
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Every time you flip a switch or “press 
a button,” you command a tremendous supply of 
dependable power. In fact, Americans are the most 
fortunate people on earth when it comes to the electric 
power that lights and runs their homes 
and factories. They have more of it, 
supplied at lower costs, than anyone 
else on earth. And the giant share 
of all this power is generated by COAL! 


To help America’s power companies meet 
the ever-increasing demands for low-cost 
electric current, America’s progressive coal 
producers provide a dependable supply 

of specified grades of coal. 


Coals of tested quality are supplied also to 
scores of other big customers—railroads, steel, 
paper, cement, chemicals, meat and other food 
packers—and the coal dealers who serve millions 
of homes and stores. The coal industry is 
vigorously at work to provide its customers 

with an ever better product for ever better 
utilization and thus a reduction of their fuel costs. 


To do this big job efficiently, the producers of 
coal continue to invest heavily in research, equipment, 
and methods aimed to reduce production costs while 
delivering better prepared coals of good quality. 


@ To continue most effectively to serve millions of 
America’s homes, as well as its industry and commerce 
and to be ready to play its indispensable part in providing 
all the power needed in any national emergency—the 
coal industry requires only the opportunity to function 

at its best, in a fair competitive climate, free from 
governmental interference, 
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Business Trends 


> Business-almost-as-usual: That’s the immediate pros- 
pect—for the next few weeks or possibly months— 
despite the Korean war.’ 


>The Council of Economic Advisers will tell Truman 
in its mid-year report that the economy can safely 
absorb substantial boosts in military spending. Council 
head Leon Keyserling thinks additional arms expend- 
itures (amounting to $5,000,000,000, $10,000,000,000, 
or even $15,000,000,000) can be superimposed on 
the current business boom—with some controls—with- 


out creating as much inflation as there was in the 
1946-48 period. 


Keyserling will recommend allocation controls if in- 
creased spending for arms hits the $5,000,000,000- 
or-more mark, The government would have the power 
to channel materials, principally steel, to war con- 
tractors, and to force equitable distribution of the 
remainder for civilian production needs. This would 
curtail, to some extent, television, auto, and other 
civilian durable-goods output. 


Control over consumer credit would also be imposed. 
It would be done through some device like the 
wartime Regulation W, administered by the Federal 
Reserve Board. The housing boom, too, would be 
checked, simply by having the Federal Housing 
Administration tighten up its credit terms to buyers 


and builders alike. 


Expansion of steel capacity by at least 10,000,000 tons 
will be strongly urged by the Economic Council. 
Keyserling believes the war crisis makes prompt action 
imperative, by the government if necessary. 


>A partially controlled U.S. economy, thus, is ahead, 
assuming a $4,000,000,000-to-$6,000,000,000 military 
expansion. Full-scale industrial mobilization is not 
an immediate prospect—unless a general war comes 
sooner than Washington expects. Note: Economic 
controls do not mean full mobilization. 


The economic impact of the armament-expansion pro- 
gram will be felt gradually, not all at once. New war 
production is likely to fall short of the $5,000,000,000- 
rate for several months to come. Reasons: (1) the 
Defense Department has not yet fixed its buying 
specifications; (2) military planners have yet to cal- 
culate their over-all requirements. 


Higher taxes seem likely. The President’s economic 
advisers are warning that they'll prove necessary. With 
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the excise-tax cut dead, Congress would like to delay 
acting on new levies until January. But it may be per- 
suaded to make a start at this session by increasing 
corporation rates. 


PInflation still remains a prime danger. Although 
defense spending may not be enough in itself to strain 
the economy in the months immediately ahead, it 
may well be enough to shove prices higher when 
added to present business-boom pressures. 


Inflation probably will account for more dislocations 
and shortages in the near future than war production. 
Even before the Korean war, the economy was strained 
to meet boomtime demand. Shortages were strength- 
ening inflationary pressures; easy credit was multi- 
plying them. 


Price controls promise to become a hot political 
issue. Before the present inflationary spiral began, 
prices and wages were in fair balance—despite 
shortages and upward cost pressures. That balance 
is now threatened. 


PNylon and plastics will be among the first civilian- 
goods casualties of a stepped-up defense program. 
Benzol, a basic ingredient of these products, is a 
“must” for the production of styrene, an essential 
material for synthetic-rubber production. The recent 
decision to increasé synthetic-rubber output means 
a diversion of benzol to that field. 


Whisky makers, to build up stocks, will continue to 
operate full blast through the summer months. Nor- 
mally, they close down in the hot weather for 
vacations and plant repairs. Actually, the liquor 
industry is in a better position on inventories than it 
was at the outbreak of the second world war. Dis- 
tillers think they have sufficient supplies of whisky 
to meet demand for a considerable time even if 
they are now called upon to divert much of their 
production to industrial alcohol for synthetic rubber. 


»Farm mobilization is also in the works in the event 
of a spreading war. Agriculture officials won’t discuss 
it, but plans calling for farm-producticn orders are 
ready. The program calls for specific production quotas 
and crop goals for each farm, with penalties for 
noncompliance. The system is patterned after the 
British farm plan. 


>Development of the week: A wool shortage threatens 
to create an acute dearth of woolen and worsted 
clothing. Both the Army and civilians will have to 
depend more on synthetic fabrics. Wool merchants and 
manufacturers, trying to anticipate government buying 
to equip draftees, find that Russia had just about 
cleaned out overseas wool markets. 
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matic feed. Choice of 3 reduction 
ratios plus the economy of 8mm, 
photography on 16mm. fil 













2 THERE’S NOTHING LIKE Burroughs 


Burroughs offers you the finest in microfilming equipment 
precision-built by Bell & Howell, an acknowledged leader 
in the manufacture of fine photographic equipment. 


Burroughs microfilming brings you high recording speeds 
—up to 400 check-size documents a minute! 


Burroughs microfilming brings you the film-saving economy 
of the greatest reduction ratio obtainable with high-speed 
microfilming. 


Burroughs gives you the economic advantage of outright 
ownership. 


And only Burroughs brings you the benefits of 60 years’ 
experience in mechanizing office methods to insure a micro- 
filming installation that is right for your operations. 


Burroughs maintains 22 conveniently located laboratories 
for speedy processing. The Burroughs nationwide service 
organization insures lasting satisfaction through efficient 
maintenance of equipment. 


For complete information on the advantages of Burroughs 
microfilming call your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Still Solid, but Prices Are Zooming 


“For the corporations,” the Communist 
Daily Worker screamed last week, “the 
Korea war is a new spur for superprofits.” 
But Wall Street investors obviously didn’t 
see it that way. They continued to dump 
holdings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in the second wave of liquidation 
since the fighting started. And many 
speculators who sat tight were sold out 
by their brokers—more margin calls went 
out last week than at any time since 
before Pearl Harbor. 

During the week the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials drépped 8.76 points, down to 
199.83. The Korean fighting had carved 
$8,000,000,000 from the value of all 
listed stocks. More than 40 per cent of 
the gains in a full year of rising stock 
prices were lost. 

Fears of production curbs on peace- 


East as tin and rubber (see chart). 
Firestone, as a result, added about 10 
per cent to the price of passenger tires it 
sells to automakers. Other rubber com- 
panies are likely to follow. 

Prices pushed up steadily all along the 
domestic front in a week which failed to 
record a single important decline. The 
Journal of Commerce said its commodity 
price index had now risen to within 5 per 
cent of the all-time peak in 1948. 

Some of the buying was purely specu- 
lative. The Baltimore Sun, for instance, 
quoted an unidentified banker who said 
customers had applied for loans up to 
$40,000 to hoard such items as canned 
goods, whisky, and photographic mate- 
rials. And there were reports along 
Broadway in New York that the “connec- 
tion” men of wartime OPA days were 
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time goods, economic controls, and ex- 
cess-profits taxes pushed down prices. 
Wall Street experts termed the market 
“emotional.” But their guesses as to which 
way it would go from here, they admit- 
ted, were no better than those of the 
most inexperienced novice. 

The uncertainty in the financial mar- 
kets was matched in the commercial 
markets by steady rises in thousands of 
the goods that go to feed, clothe, and 
house the American consumer. 

The biggest rises showed up in such 
vital commodities supplied by the Far 
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once again whispering in corner tables in 
restaurants to set up $5,000 and $10,000 
“combines” to buy rubber, cotton, and 
coffee, and sell them at a profit. 

Some business leaders, trying to stem 
excesses, issued reassuring statements. 
Executive Secretary George A. Renard 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents said that “should the cost to the 
U.S. of the Korean conflict prove to be 
$5,000,000,000, as has been estimated, 
this figure must be taken in relation to 
the $300,000,000,000 economy of this 
country . . . The chief effect upon the 


civilian economy would be to take up the 
slack which had been quite generally ex- 
pected to develop this fall.” 

Despite all the excitement the econ- 
omy, though quivering, still looked pretty 
solid last week. The Federal Reserve 
Board pointed out that industrial produc- 
tion in June reached 197 on its index, two 
points over the previous postwar record. 
Construction contract awards reported by 
Engineering News-Record set a peace- 
time record, bringing volume for the year 
to date to 46 per cent over a year ago. 
Lumber shipments from Douglas fir mills 
in the Pacific Northwest in the first six 
months set an all-time record. 


AIRLINES: 


Who’s Selling Which? 


The argument over whether Pan 
American World Airways should be al- 
lowed to buy American Overseas Airlines 
for $17,450,000 had been heated and 
protracted, but the latest developments 
really fanned the flames of controversy. 
As the opposition saw it, there was plenty 
of fuel for the fire: 

POn June 1, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
after a year and a half of hearings -and 
deliberations, sent its decision in the 
“North Atlantic Route Transfer Case” to 
the White House for President Truman’s 
consideration. By a vote of three to two, 
the board had decided against the sale. 
On June 29, the President approved, 
signed the order, and sent it back to the 
CAB. But on the following day, he called 
back his letter. 

POn July 10, President Truman wrote a 
letter to the CAB, directing that an order 
approving the deal be drawn up “at 
once.” By this time CAB Chairman Joseph 
O’Connel’s resignation had been accept- 
ed by the President (O’Connel had vot- 
ed to forbid the sale). Acting Chairman 
Oswald Ryan moved quickly and by the 
next day had prepared the new order, 
which was then signed by the President. 
It authorized both Pan Am and TWA, the 
other scheduled U.S. Atlantic carrier, to 
serve London, Paris, and Rome. 

POn July 12, before the board had off- 
cially published its new decision, an 
employes’ group from American Over- 
seas, in conjunction with Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, an overseas cargo car- 
rier, rushed into Federal District Court in 
Washington and won a temporary re- 
straining order, prohibiting official issu- 
ance of the decision. 

When time came for argument on the 
order, James M. Landis, former chairman 
of the CAB, now representing AOA em- 
ployes, charged that the first decision— 
forbidding the sale—shouldn’t have gone 
to the President at all. Landis claimed 
Mr. Truman’s approval was required only 
on sales and merger. Legally, he said, 
the President couldn’t act on a veto by 
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the board. But on Monday, the judge dis- 
solved the restraining order, thus support- 
ing the government’s contentions that the 
decision approving the sale was already 
on record and that action had been 
brought too late to block it. The CAB 
immediately released its decision and the 
order approving the sale. 


TOBACCO: 


R. J. Reynolds in Front 


Back in 1874, 24-year-old Richard 
Joshua Reynolds straddled his horse and 
left his father’s tobacco farm near No 
Business Mountain in Patrick County, Va. 
He settled in Winston, N.C., where in 
1875 he invested his entire capital, 
$7,400, in a two-story factory for the 
manufacturing of chewing tobacco. 

By 1950 his firm had grown into the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., worth 
$528,500,000 and producing twenty 
brands of cigarettes, smoking and chew- 
ing tobaccos. Its sales last year were 
$746,300,000 and its profits $40,450,000. 
Both set records. Domestic consumption 
of Camels, which account for 90 per 
cent of the firm’s volume, reached 
97,000,000,000, and the brand recaptured 
the sales lead from the American Tobacco 
Co.’s Lucky Strikes, which had held the 
spot since 1942. 

Last week R. J. Reynolds revealed it 
was doing equally well this year. Its 
August report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, stated the company, 
will show sales for the first six months 
of 1950 were only 1 per cent below the 
1949 first-half total of $362,000,000. 

In 1899 R. J. Reynolds passed under 


the control of James Buchanan Duke’s 
American Tobacco Co. But Duke lost 
control in 1911, when the Supreme Court 
adjudged his tobacco trust a monopoly in 
restraint of trade and ordered its split-up. 
It wasn’t until 1913 that Camels, the 
firm’s first cigarettes, were introduced. 

The new cigarette revolutionized the 
industry. Until the advent of Camels, most 
cigarettes were made of Turkish tobacco 
or a heavy mixture of it. Reynolds used 
three domestic tobaccos and a bit of 
Turkish in its blend, a principle since 
followed by most popular brands. . 

Reynolds also backed Camels with the 
first nationwide advertising campaign for 
a cigarette. He spent $1,500,000 the first 
year telling smokers that “The Camels 
are coming.” The cigarette’s blend and 
advertising paid off—not to mention the 
first world war, which boomed all cig- 
arettes. By 1918, the year Dick Reynolds 
died, Camels had snared 40 per cent of 
the market. In the dogfight for honors 
as the nation’s leading brand, paced by 
such slogans as “I'd walk a mile for a 
Camel,” the brand has been on top more 
than half the time since 1920. 

Today R.J. Reynolds is not only a giant 
in the industry; it also dominates the 
economic life of Winston-Salem (Winston 
and its neighboring community, Salem, 
were merged the year Camels were 
brought out). It is by far the largest 
employer, giving work to 12,000 persons 
in that community of 87,000. 

The firm today isn’t run by the 
Reynolds family. Dick Reynolds never 
regained voting control after “Buck” Duke 
took over in 1899; the last Reynolds 
active in company affairs, Dick's brother, 
William Neal, retired in 1942. Today a 


closely knit team manages the corporation 
for its 72,000 stockholders. Leading the 
squad is 60-year-old James A. Gray, an 
ex-banker and expert on financial affairs 
who is chairman of the board (he is also 
the uncle of Gordon Gray, former Sec- 
retary of the Army). Around him are 
capable men like President John C. 
Whitaker, 59, a specialist in manufac- 
turing and personnel affairs, and 60-year- 
old E.A. Darr, vice president, who heads 
the firm’s sales and advertising operations. 

This team is betting that Camels will 
maintain the No. 1 sales spot this year. 
To back up its conviction, Reynolds ex- 
pects to spend some $12,500,000 in 
1950 to plug its products. 


FILMS: 


UA Mystery Sale 


On July 8, Paul V. McNutt, now a law- 
yer after several years in public posts, 
and a friend, Frank McNamee, Pennsyl- 
vania theater owner and _ sportsman, 
climbed aboard a plane for a secret flight 
to Hollywood. For three days, they con- 
ferred with Mary Pickford and Charlie 
Chaplin in Pickfair, the palatial estate 
built by Miss Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks in their marriage era. When 
they left the night of July 11, McNutt 
had in his pocket control of the United 
Artists Distributing Corp. 

The next day, when the sale was an- 
nounced, everyone in the trade, includ- 
ing UA’s top executives, was caught 
flat-footed. The executives in particular 
were shocked because they had been 
negotiating for months with other persons 
for UA’s sale—under orders from the 





R. J. Reynolds banks top quality tobacco in the w arehouse, for future shaping into Camel cigarettes. 
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The 1951 Kaiser DeLuxe 4-door Sedan...one of 6 body styles and 12 models. 
Hydra-Matic Drive available in all models at extra cost. 
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Lower Center of Gravity ...with Most Room Ever...Plenty of room for six big Effortless Driving... 


Everything Handy...Most adjust- 
full road clearance... hugs road people! Wide, lounge-comfort seats...head room Short turning radius lets able front seat ever, brings all con- 
closer, safer! Anatomic Design for the tallest, with leg room a-plenty, too! Ana- you park on a dime! Tri- trols within reach! Anatomic Design 
considers your peace of mind! tomic Design considers your height...your width! umph of Anatomic Design! puts hand brake handy at the right! 






Control-Tower Vision... Largest wind- Supersonic “Go!” ...New 115 h.p. Extra Luggage Space. .. because Walk Right In... High-Bridge 
shield ever (1096 sq. in.), with slimmest, Supersonic High-Torque Engine for spare wheel is under trunk compart- Doors let you walk in and out 
W\ \ slant-back corner posts...no “blind spots”! swifter,thriftier power! Anatomic De- ment, not in it! Anatomic Design made without knocking off your hat 
" Anatomic Design considers your eyes! sign considers your pocketbook, too! gas tank kidney-shaped to make room! ..-thanks to Anatomic Design! 


of a 
j Z 5 1 Ka i A i «--triumph of Anatomic Design* 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! *Anatomic Design ...(Ana-TOM-i¢)...is the newest, most advanced step 








in motor car making. It is the technique of styling and engineering every 
feature of the body and, chassis to serve the needs of the human anatomy. 
The result is a harmonious blending of beauty, comfort, ease of handling 


€ 1950 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPORATION, WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN and safety never before attained in a motor car. 
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Julep time is always Old Forester 
time! —a traditionally famous combina- 
tion for over eighty years! As you enjoy this 
most outstanding of Kentucky bonded bourbons, we 


know you, too, will agree—as it says on the label: 
“ - m ‘ “ 


100 Proof « Bottled in Bond «» BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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owners. One declared: “They pulled the 
platform right from under us.” In Holly- 
wood generally there was similar annoy- 
ance: For the first time, no one on the 
outside knew what was going on. 

McNutt stolidly refused to part either 
with the terms or the names of the men 
behind him, but one reliable report put 
the total cost of the deal at $4,000,000 
(to be split by Miss Pickford - and 
Chaplin), with the new owners acquiring 
3,600 of the 4,000 shares each now holds. 

At the end of the week, McNutt’s 
syndicate was still in the shadows, but 
Hollywood was worried. Best bet on the 
source of the money: the television in- 
dustry, making its first move to break into 
motion pictures. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Atom Sub: Sen. Brien McMahon, head 
of the joint Congressional atomic-energy 
commitee, said construction would start 
next month on a $25,000,000 atomic 
engine designed to give submarines 
greater speed and range. Westinghouse 
is working on the project, and the Electric 
Boat Co. in Groton, Conn., is constructing 
a hull to house the engine. 

Crops: The Agriculture Department 
reported that the 1950 corn crop would 
reach 3,176,000,000 bushels—the fifth 
largest on record. Farmers had disre- 
garded its December recommendation 
for a 13 per cent cut in acreage. 

Loan: Housfon oil millionaire Glenn 
McCarthy borrowed $5,000,000 from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to 
drill new oil wells in Southeast Texas 
and to pay off his creditors. 

Parking: In Milwaukee, police officials 
admitted they were stumped when they 
found two Crosley cars crammed into one 
parking-meter space. Did the fee cover 
one car, or the space? 

Weather: Chrysler Corp’s Airtemp 
Division (air conditioning, refrigeration, 
heating equipment) reported it did as 
much business in the first six months 
of this year as in the 1936-41 period. 

Jobs: Southern Californians lined up by 
the hundreds to apply for jobs at local 
aircraft plants, after the Air Force 
awarded large contracts to prepare stored 
bombers and fighters for combat. The 
contracts included $8,000,000 to Douglas 
and $4,000,000 to Pacific Airmotive. 


STEEL: 


Armco’s Jubilee 


On July 12, 1900, most of the popula- 
tion of Middletown, Ohio, marched down 
the main street to Doty’s Grove, the 
town’s favorite picnic grounds, to cele- 
brate an important event. The American 
Rolling Mill Co. was laying the corner- 
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stone of its first plant; its officers had 
decided to settle in Middletown. The 
celebration was a mass gesture of appre- 
ciation for the company’s decision. 
Last week, on July 12, most of the 
population of Middletown climbed into 
automobiles and drove out to Sunset 
Park, today’s favorite picnic grounds, 
to celebrate another important event. 
Armco was observing its golden anniver- 
sary—and this time, the party was on the 
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due to Armco. A grocer said: “They 
[Armco officials] are wonderful people.” 
All the businessmen remembered one 
fact: There have been strikes in Armco 
plants in other cities, but Middletown 
has never had a walkout. 

During the evening ceremonies, Chair- 
man Hook took occasion to pass out more 
good news for Middletown. The com- 
pany, he reported, along with the rest of 
the steel industry, was headed for the 





Most of Middletown munched hot dogs, passed out by Armco Chairman Hook 


company. In the intervening half-cen- 
tury, the firm had grown to become the 
nation’s seventh largest steel producer, 
specializing in such products as pipe, 
sheet, and stainless steel. 

From 1:30 in the afternoon until 11 at 
night, Middletown jammed Sunset Park. 
No accurate count was kept of those 
turning out, but at least 125 children 
were reported lost, a record which beat 
any county fair within the memory of the 
oldest citizen. With Armco setting up the 
refreshments, Middletown and vicinity 
consumed 150,000 hot dogs, 160,000 
Cokes, 110,000 ice-cream bars, and 
20,000 boxes of Crackerjack. There was 
entertainment: vaudeville, wrestling, an 
aquacade, pony rides, free balloons, 
strolling musicians, a band concert, fire- 
works, and outdoor dancing. 

For Charles R. Hook, chairman of 
Armco’s board and a veteran of 48 years 
with the company, and his associates, it 
was another example of the firm’s excel- 
lent community relations. Although 
Armco employs about one out of seven 
of Middletown’s population, there was 
none of the “one-industry” resentment 
which sometimes marks such occasions. 
A hardware dealer reported happily that 
the growth of his business was largely 


biggest year in its history (Armco profits 
are running about 25 per cent ahead of 
last year). Last year, the firm turned out 
more than 3,000,000 tons of steel, and 
this year 400,000 tons of new capacity 
will be added. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Versatile Bowl: Plastray Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., is marketing a bowl, made of 
pliable Bakelite polyethylene, which can 
be used for salads, for storing food in a 
refrigerator, as a cake cover, or for freez- 
ing desserts. The bowl is unbreakable 
and can be squeezed into spout form 
for dripless pouring. 

Drapery Pleats: The H. L. Judd Co., 
New York City, is distributing sets of 
steel pins for pleating drapery material. 
By inserting the fabric in the pins’ teeth, 
the user can make evenly spaced pleats 
which will hold their positions while 
sewing is done. 

Painter's Helper: The W. M. Alling 
Co., New York City, has perfected a 
belt-and-bracket mechanism which al- 
lows a painter to carry paint slung around 
his waist. An adjustable canvas belt has 
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HARTER 


THESE fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. 
They make a good first impression of 
modern, attractive, and efficient operation. 
This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
seat, covered with soft padding, provides 
deep and resilient comfort. Modern de- 
sign is graceful, functional, free of fuss and 
fancy. Leather, fabric, or smooth-finish 





upholstery in the color of your choice. 
Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every worker, 
every job. Go to your Harter dealer for 
helpful advice on office seating problems. 
We'll send along his name and address 
with free literature. Just drop us a line. 
eet? , BIH &t.a2 2 


CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS WW 


Write for free illustrated literature on C-1500A suite. 
Harter Corporation, 307 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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Every Amana worker is a skilled craftsman 

every Amana Freezer reflects this supe- 
rior craftsmanship. Complete line of sizes, 
from 6 to 30 ft. capacities, in both upright 
and.chest models. Write for Amana folder 
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“BACKED BY A 
CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF 
SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC, AMANA8, IOWA 
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100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND 
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an aluminum bracket in front for attach- 
ing the can. Counterweights keep the 
can from tipping whether the painter 
leans forward or backward. 

Hand Light: To aid home manicurists, 
Progressive Enterprises, Los Angeles, is 
merchandising the Monaroy manicure 
light, a small lamp which shines onto a 
base built with finger indentations. 

Tack Kit: The Shelton Tack Co., Shel- 
ton, Conn., is marketing a kit of thumb- 
tacks—available in several shapes and 
colors—which includes a plastic lifter to 
save fingernails and protect surfaces 
when changing positions of the tacks. 

Drawer Aids: Junior-Pro Products Co., 
St. Louis, is producing sets of roller 
bearings designed to ease the action of 
wooden drawers. The bearings, mounted 
in metal brackets, are nailed directly to 
the drawer runners. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Quick Change Clairol 


Until five months ago, brunettes who 
preferred to be blondes and graying 
women who wanted to keep their hair 
its original color had to spend hours at 
the beauty parlor, being bleached, re- 
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In just a matter of minutes... 


tinted, and shampooed. And then they 
needed a retouching job at the roots 
within a matter of days. This continuing 
sop to their vanity cost the ladies more 
than $175,000,000 last year, one-fourth 
of the annual beauty-shop take. 

Last February, at the annual beauty 
show, Clairol, Inc., one of the two top 
hair cosmetics firms (the other is the 
Roux Distributing Co., Inc.), introduced 
a new formula, Miss Clairol, which 
bleaches, shampoos, and tints simultane- 
ously, cutting the time and cost of a 
coloring treatment to a fraction of what 
it used to be. The agent is applied di- 
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rectly to the scalp through a plastic 

poe lathered in like a shampoo, and Th e Bra S S 
left on for a few minutes. Then it is 

washed off. In less than half an hour, 

hair is recolored. 

Beauty shops and customers alike have 
jumped at the new process. Since Miss “ 
Clairol came on the market last March, 
the company reported last week, its 
sales have risen several times above 
those of the same period last year. 

Clairol’s demonstration salon at Four- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue in New 
York is currently thronged with beau- 
ticians—male and female—from all over 
the country. One Hollywood hairdresser, 
after trying three different shades on his 
own hair in the course of a morning, 
decided to sell his women’s salon and 
open a new one exclusively for men. 

The hair-coloring field is a rapidly 
growing one. In 1939, the Census Bu- 
reau reported that dye and tint manu- 
facturers did $1,714,000 worth of 
business; by 1947 (the last official tabu- 
lation) their gross had increased to 
$3,795,000. Last year, trade sources put 
total sales at $6,000,000. 

Clairol and its rival, Roux, have see- 


sawed for top spot in the field for almost but my Papers stayed cool 
two decades. In 1931 Lawrence Gelb, a rotate! | stayed calm one 


and collected! 





“That little melted gmonkey opened my eyes 
How fast an office fe can start and how hot it 
can get! 
“It made me realize the importance of my 
records — and my safe. Imagine what 
YS it would be like to try and do busi 
ness without accounts receivable, 
tax records, deeds and contracts 
and inventory records, needed to collect 
fire insurance. Think it over—what would you do’ 
“Thank heavens, I traded in my old, 
obsolete heavy walled model for a modern 
Mosler “A” label safe’... it kept me in business!” 


1 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their 

records by fire. That’s why you can’t afford 

any less than the best safe you can buy. For 

years, the world’s finest safes and vaults have 

been Mosler. Ask your own banker. 

Mosler is the builder of the famous U.S 

gold storage vault doors at Fort Knox, Ky 

, P Newsweek—Ed Wergeles There's a Mosler safe to suit your needs exactly —and every 

... Clairol lightens the hair Mosler safe is dependable. All carry the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Yet they cost less than you'd expect. 
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Cats Monthly Operating Cost 33%! 
Grocery Store Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Display Case 
SCHUYLER, NEBRASKA —“‘By replacing 


my old equipment with a Frigidaire Meat 
Display Case I was able to realize a 33% 
saving on operating costs,” says Neil 
Dubsky, co-owner of Dubsky’s I.G.A. 
Store, 124 East 12th St. “In addition to 
my Meat Display Case I’m using 4 Frigid- 
aire Meter-Miser Compressors. Their per- 
formance has convinced me that Frigidaire 
buikds the finest refrigerating products.” 
Columbus Appliance Service, Columbus, 
Nebraska, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE— over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


ic HENECTADY 
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Meat Display Case 
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ON THE MARCH 


Business is good in this center of diversified 
henchesetel and At oh : 





Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constantly modem rooms. 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 


HOTEL SYRACU 


9 
In Syracuse 





Estate Problems Solved 


Through AUCTION 


Thousands of estates have been success- 
fully settled by the auction method. If 
you have real estate, equipment, or inven- 
tory to be liquidated, investigate what 
the nation’s leading auctioneers can do 
for you—Samuel L. Winternitz & Co.— 
an organization with fifty-six years of 
experience in liquidations of all types. 
For complete information, without obli- 
gation, write to Samuel L. Winternitz & 
Co., Dept. D-2,First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Write today. 
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The Inflation in Housing 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE direct cause of inflation is an 
i Meta in the supply of money 
and credit. When more money com- 
petes for the same supply of goods, 
prices are forced up. Today we have 
three times as much money and credit 
in this country as in 1939. 

A Federal budget deficit is directly 
inflationary only to the ex- 
tent that it is financed by 
the creation of more money 
and credit. On the other 
hand, government-agency 
loans to foreign countries or 
to private corporations and 
individuals at home are in- 
flationary—even if they do 
not appear as part of the 
conventional bookkeeping 
budget deficit—to the extent 
that the loans are not covered out of 
current taxation. These government- 
agency loans, in brief, are part of a 
concealed government deficit. 


LL government expenditures go in 
the first instance to specific people 
and industries. The total inflation to- 
day, therefore, may be said to be 
caused by four major specific infla- 
tions: the armament inflation, the farm 
inflation, the export inflation, and the 
housing inflation. 

They all have one thing in common. 
Regardless of the original purpose for 
which. any of these programs was 
started, they have all created a special 
vested economic interest in their own 
continuance on the present scale. Thus 
the foreign-aid program was started to 
“put Europe on its feet”; but it is now 
argued that it must be continued to 
keep our artificially inflated export 
trade boom from collapsing. 

The outstanding case is housing. 
There would have been a huge pri- 
vate housing boom today even without 
“government aid.” But the government 
decided to give the boom continuous 
shots in the arm. The result has been 
to skyrocket costs out of all proportion 
to the increase achieved in production. 
As Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, pointed out 
on March 15, the government has 
turned to “the creation of new money 
to finance construction at a time when 
activity is already fully utilizing avail- 
able supplies of material and labor.” 

In articles in The New York Times 





of July 9, 10, and 11, Paul P. Kennedy 
ably summarized the major inflationary 
devices to which the Federal govern- 
ment has resorted to keep the housing 
boom at a peak. These include every- 
thing from high mortgages at low in- 
terest rates to direct subsidies. Under 
the 1950 National Housing Act “the 
builder, on pure speculation, 
may receive a construction 
loan of 85 per cent ... This 
loan is insured up to 95 per 
cent of his price when he 
finds a government-insured 
purchaser. Thus the extreme 
limit of his speculation be- 
comes 5 per cent on a prod- 
uct in which the gross profit 
can go several times higher.” 

Once this kind of inflation- 
ary boom is established, the politicians 
don’t dare let go. They now express 
the fear that “any appreciable slowing 
up of building now would have a 
telling effect on the entire economy.” 

The present government-financed 
housing boom, in short, is a perfect 
illustration of the political naiveté of 
all the “compensated budgei” and 
“compensatory economy” theories. 
Well-meaning proponents of these 
theories now protest that what they 
proposed was government deficits, 
pump-priming, or housing programs 
only in bad times, not in booms. But 
they reckoned without the politicians, 
who must be entrusted with such pro- 
grams. Office holders want to stay in 
office. They are enthusiastic for any 
proposal that gives them the credit for 
starting a boom, but never for one that 
makes them take the responsibility for 
stopping it. No matter how dangerous 
the inflation they have started be- 
comes, they keep it whipped up for 
fear of the consequences of letting it 
sag. But this only increases the danger 
and havoc of a subsequent bust. 


HE “compensated economy” doc- 

trine, because it rests on merely 
mechanical reasoning, has inherent 
economic weaknesses too. But because 
it overlooks the psychology and inter- 
est of the politicians, the irony is that 
the doctrine seems likely to end in 
practice either in increasing the vio- 
lence of business fluctuations, or in 
driving us toward rigid government 
controls to prevent this. 








—— 
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In four years since the war: 


Private industry awarded contracts for one 
out of every six of its construction dollars 
in America’s newest industrial frontier— 
the Gulf South, served by United Gas. 


That’s more than four times the value of 
industrial construction in all of New Eng- 
land, more than eight times that of New 
York, $156,000,000 more than that of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey com- 
bined. 


Even more startling: More than one-fourth 
of all proposed industrial construction an- 
nounced to this date is scheduled to be 
located in the Gulf South. 


The reasons for this phenomenal develop- 
ment are simple. The Gulf South offers 
everything industry needs. It offers the so- 
lution to industry’s three biggest location 
problems—(1) expanding markets; (2) re- 
liable manpower; (3) great diversification of 
raw materials. Add to these an abundance 
of natural gas fuel, plentiful industrial 
water and electric power, and economical 
transport systems that give easy access to 
domestic and foreign markets alike. 





They’re all here in cities and towns served 
by United Gas . . . communities where in- 
dustries and individuals enjoy living to- 
gether. Begin now by checking your plant 
requirements against the long list of indus- 
trial advantages offered in the Gulf South. 


* Engineering construction contracts awarded, 1946 
through 1949, as reported by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw Hill publication, for 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Florida, areas. 
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FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
24, 1950 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The First Five Minutes 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a F/JRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes. with 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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INSURANCE MAN SAYS PIPER 
COSTS LESS TO RUN THAN CAR 


“My Piper averages 18 miles to the gal- 
lon,” says John S. Nolan, president of Nolan 
Finance Company of Washington, D.C., who 
uses his four-passenger Piper plane for fast, 
money-saving business trips and quick week- 
end flights to the shore with his family. 

“This economy of operation plus re- 
duced travel time means we can save up 
to $100 when we fly our auto insurance 
adjustor to settle out-of-town claims.” 

“On weekends, Mrs. Nolan and our 
two boys enjoy being able to fly to the 
beach in one hour instead of taking six 
hours by car.” 


Investigate how a Piper can mean more profits for your 
business, more pleasure for your family. See your Piper 
dealer and fly in the new Piper Pacer. It's easy-to-fly, 
quiet, comfortable. Cruises 115 to 134 mph and carries 
four people for less cost than bus fare. Unquestioned 

reliability — Piper planes have flown 


around the world. For “‘learn-as-you- 
travel”’ folder and Pacer brochure, write 
' Dept. N-6. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 













Return of Kagawa 


The last time Toyohiko Kagawa came 
to the United States was just before 
Pearl Harbor. “Japan’s leading Christian,” 
as he is called, headed a church mission 
for peace between America and Japan. 
As it turned out, they didn’t get very far. 
After Dec. 7, 1941, church leaders lost 
contact with Dr. Kagawa (accent on the 
middle syllable), and conflicting reports 
tagged him both anti-American and anti- 
Japanese imperialist. 

Last week—nine years later—the di- 
minutive Presbyterian minister, now 62, 
arrived back in the United States to bring 
his message of love, for Christianity, he 
says, “is primarily love.” 

Dr. Kagawa, son of a Japanese Bud- 
dhist politician and his concubine, was 
converted to Christianity in his teens and 
tested his newfound faith through fifteen 
years of work in the slums of his native 
Kobe. A graduate of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, he received for his 
Kobe efforts a bad case of trachoma, 
which almost: blinded one eye, and a 
thorough beating from a drunkard, which 
disfigured his face. But he also found a 
profound love for Christ and His children 
and attempted to aid his poor brethren 
through forming cooperatives. 

In New York last week, Dr. Kagawa 
reported that the cooperative movement 
is thriving in Japan now with about 
2,000,000 members. The Church of 
Christ, merger of 32 separate Protestant 
denominations which he helped to com- 
plete in 1941, at present has some 
130,000 members and is growing, he 
added, at the rate of 15,000 baptisms a 
year. The urgent need throughout Japan 
today, Dr. Kagawa says, is for more 
missionaries. 

Of his wartime experiences, Dr. 
Kagawa had little to say. He was jailed 
twice by the Japanese and will not com- 
ment on his anti-American broadcast 
heard in America in December 1942. 

Dr. Kagawa deplored the Korean con- 
flict, but stated that he believes in “a 
police system for the whole world 
through the evolution of the United 
Nations.” “Barbarians,” he added, “are 
naughty people indeed.” 


Council in Toronto 


The 90-member Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches met 
in Toronto last week to straighten out 
the problems of the year. Policymaking 
body of a council which represents 
160,000,000 Protestant and Orthodox 
communicants all over the world, the 
committee centered its main attention on 
an age-old problem: freedom of worship. 

Countries where Roman Catholicism 
or Mohammedism are the dominant reli- 
gions, according to a report presented to 


RELIGION - 





Religious News Service 


Dr. Kagawa wants more niissionaries 


the committee, impose curbs on other 
faiths, and, the committee was told, it is 
the specific task of the World Council “to 
promote the observance of full religious 
freedom for all men.” 

Most important consideration taken by 
the meeting, and one which came closest 
to raising a real altercation, was on “the 
ecclesiological significance of the World 
Council of Churches,” i.e., how the 
members felt about each other's faiths. 
After four drafts it came out this way: 
“Membership does not imply that each 
church must regard the other member 
churches as churches in the true and 
full sense of the word.” 


Cobbler to the Pope 


Even though his father made him 
study to be a concert violinist, Solmiredo 
Papini had always wanted to follow the 
family trade of shoemaker. When his 
father died, Solmiredo (the name is 
made of the musical notes sol, mi, re, 
and do) gave up the violin and went 
back to making shoes for his neighbors in 
the Italian village of Montecatini. 

Last Christmas, Mgr. Bosio Riccardo 
Federici of the Vatican Secretariate of 
State spent a few days at Montecatini 
and had Papini make him some shoes. 
He asked the cobbler if he would like 
to make a pair for Pope Pius XII. Papini 
said certainly and then forgot all about it. 

Recently a worn pair of slippers at- 
rived by mail from the Pope. Overjoyed, 
Papini made new ones of the “finest red 
kid” with cork-filled heels and _ light 
engraved buckles instead of heavy gold 
ones. The finished shoes weighed less 
than a pound. 

By last week, the 59-year-old Papini 
had received his official appointment as 
papal shoemaker. He then revealed the 
size of the Pope’s foot: length, 11.02 
inches; width, 3.14 inches (approximate 
American size, 8% AA). 


Newsweek 
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Yanks on Toe , 


As the Sadler’s Wells Ballet closed its 
season at Covent Garden in London on 
July 8, Ninette de Valois, the English 
company’s able director, made this cur- 
tain speech: “The greatest reception the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet ever had was during 
our season in New York last October.* 
We shall never forget it. I know that you 
will want to repay the New York City 
Ballet a thousandfold for the reception 
New York gave-us.” Last week, English 
balletomanes more than confirmed Miss 
de Valois’s words when the young and 
brilliant New York City Ballet Co. opened 
its first season abroad at Covent Garden 
under the auspices of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. The Yanks who were there 
on their toes earned fourteen curtain calls 
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aries and the cheers and whistles of the first- 
night audience. 
other According to David L. Webster, gen- 
, it is eral administrator of the Covent Garden 
cil “to Opera Trust, the New York City Ballet 
igious Co. “achieved the greatest artistic suc- 
cess of any foreign ballet company.” This 
cen by was high praise in a house which owned 
closest a near century-old tradition, and which 
n “the had seen on its stage the famous 
World Diaghileff Ballet, the Anna Pavlova com- 
w the § pany, the various Ballets Russes, and the 
faiths. § American Ballet Theater. But the emo- 
Ss way: tion of a sentimental artistic lend-lease 
it each was on, and all concerned had a field day. 
nember — ——— 
ue and *The Sadler’s Wells New York season this coming 
September is virtually, sold out already, with 
$267,000 in sales in hand out of a possible $300,000. 
The trade paper Variety called this advance ‘“‘un- 
precedented in the dance world, if not in all show 
biz.” After three weeks in New York, the company 
takes to the road for nearly four months, with a 
corresponding box-office bonanza forecast. 
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De Valois, Tallchief, Balanchine 
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Among those present were nearly all 
of the stars of Sadler’s Wells. Their atti- 
tude was summed up by one of their 
number who said: “We had better watch 
out for our laurels.” And Lydia Lopokova, 
widow of the economist Lord Keynes and 
herself a former ballerina of the Russian 
Imperial Ballet and the Diaghileff com- 
pany, said: “I love them. They are so 
fresh and young and inspiring and are 
such excellent dancers. I shan’t miss a 
single one of their ballets.” 

Critically, the New York City Ballet— 
which will remain at Covent Garden for 
six weeks and then tour England for four 
more—scored heavily. Like the Ballet 
Theater, which went to Covent Garden 
four summers ago, the Manhattan com- 
pany did have to face the inevitable 
comment that the American style was 
“gracefully athletic rather than grace- 
fully poetic” (The London Times). 

But The London Telegraph, noting 
that the company is under the artistic 
direction of the Russian-born George 
Balanchine, commented that it “imposes 
a standard of its own. Though respect 
for the classical tradition is implicit in its 
work, it has followed its own natural 
bent for improvisation.” 

And The Herald, while reporting that 
“these fresh young Americans bring no 
mystery or sentiment to their dancing,” 
also said: “They are rugged, tough and 
gay. The men attack feats of grace as a 
sport and the girls make almost a miracle 
of their execution of the classical routine. 
That is the strangest thing about their 
visit .. . They are not so much interested 
in the folksy style. They are pure classi- 
cists, absorbed by the perfection of old 
Imperial Russian ballet.” 

The opening-night program was made 
up of Balanchine’s “Serenade” (Tchaik- 
ovsky), Jerome Robbins’s “Age of Anx- 
iety” to Leonard Bernstein’s treatment of 
W.H. Auden’s verse (NEwswEEK, March 
6), and Balanchine’s superbly classical 
“Symphony in C” (Bizet). As might have 
been expected, the “Symphony in C” 
made the biggest hit with classic-minded 
Britons. The Robbins-Bernstein “Age of 
Anxiety” was provocative, if controversial. 
“Usually these psychological or meta- 
physical ballets suffer from pretentious- 
ness,” said The Times. “This one does 
not, though Heaven knows it is unin- 
telligible enough.” 

As also might have been expected, the 
stars of the evening were the long-legged 
Tanaquil LeClereq and the technically 
stunning Maria Tallchief, Balanchine’s 
part American Indian wife. But Miss 
Tallchief suffered an unexpected acci- 
dent in the opening “Serenade.” She fell 
on Covent Garden’s slippery stage and 
hurt her ankle. She tried to go through 
with “Symphony in C,” but had to retire. 
Her place was taken by Melissa Haydn, 
who did not even have time to put on 
her make-up. 














There’s a wonderful world 
of summer fun awaiting you, 
six thousand feet up in the 
Sawtooth Range. From ice 
skating to swimming .. . golf 


to fishing ® . 


. everything’s 


there for YOU to enjoy. Prac- 
tically pollen free—perfect 
for hay fever sufferers. 


SUMMER RATES 
FROM $6 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Address W. P. Rogers, General 
Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1477, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see your local travel agent. 
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Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer's Technicolor 
production, filmed at Sun Valley, star- 
ring Esther Williams, Van Johnson and 
John Lund, 
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BOXING: 


The Reluctant Villain 


Last week Jake (Bronx Bull) LaMotta 
insisted, with a fearsome scowl: “I like 
people.” But he wasn’t kidding himself 
about how people liked him. In a year’s 
time, he knew, he had _ become 
more hated than any two other 
boxing champions. 

Some fans had always detested his 
chest-pounding and face-making theat- 
rics. Many more now deplored the ways 
he had escaped a defense of his world 
middle-weight championship since win- 
ning it ‘thirteen months ago. The an- 
nouncement that he would finally defend 
the title against one Tiberio Mitri—previ- 
ously seen in only one minor American 
bout—was greeted with such a hoot that 
pessimists thought the match would have 
to be called off. 

In fact, it gave the show’s publicity 
men so little to write about that they 
despairingly played up, instead, the 
fighters’ wives—soft-eyed Fulvia Mitri, a 
“Miss Italy” winner, and blond Vickie 
(“Boom, boom, Jake!”) LaMotta. 

When he climbed into the ring at 
Madison Square Garden last week, the 
champion got the booing of his life. Tol- 
erantly, he admitted: “I deserve that,” 
and set about correcting the situation. 
The old (29) dock walloper laid off the 
fright faces and even played the good 
sport, ostentatiously declining to strike 
the light-hitting, disorganized Mitri 
whenever the fellow was off balance. 
But Jake’s unanimous fifteen-round vic- 
tory—by a margin of twelve rounds to 
three on one official’s card—drew only 
one last round of jeering. 

LaMotta somberly vowed he would 
become a popular champion in his home 
town yet, but a management spokesman 
happily grinned: “Such unpopularity 
must be preserved!” Prizefighters have 
made fortunes out of fans who wanted to 
see them killed, and LaMotta’s most- 
hated night had produced a gate of 
$99,841—more than twice what objective 
observers expected—and Jake’s biggest 
paycheck: $34,681.49. 


BASEBALL: 


Four-Star Accident 


After many years, most baseball man- 
agers had stopped muttering at the All- 
Star game as a needless interruption of 
the pennant races. Club owners, at’ first 
fretful about pointless risks to high-priced 
necks, had discovered that the game 
could help keep labor. happy by making 
an annual contribution (about $100,000 
this year) to the Players Pension Fund. 
But last week the event abruptly re- 
sumed the status of a nuisance. 
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At Comiskey Park in Chicago, tough 
pros who used to duck the star- 
glutted exhibition demonstrated that it 
had become an honest-to-goodness ball 
game they wanted to win. Ted Williams 
of the American Leaguers risked a 


broken head to capture a ball that Ralph 
Kiner blasted out to the wall in left field; 
later Williams raced in to shoestring a 
second hit away from the same man. 





H. Shortell could give no assurance (1) 
that a second operation wouldn’t be nec- 
essary, or (2) that there would be no 
permanent impairment of the arm, part of 
possibly the finest left-handed batting 
swing in baseball. 

Two days after the ‘All-Star affair, a 
75-minute operation removed one large 
bone fragment and several small ones 
from Williams's elbow. One of the doc- 


International 


Fulvia and Vickie whooped up their hubbies’ fight 


Enos Slaughter and Andy Pafko of the 
Nationals also made remarkable catches. 

Pitcher Larry Jansen labored five in- 
nings for the Nationals instead of the 
customary three or less, fanning six and 
allowing only one hit. Kiner stretched 
the payless day into the All-Stars’ first 
overtime contest by belting a score-tying 
homer in the ninth. Campaign-stained 
Al Schoendienst, after giving the Na- 
tionals a 4-3 victory (only their fifth in 
17 tries) with his 14th-inning homer, 
looked bovishly uncertain whether to 
laugh or cry. 

There was no such uncertainty in Ted 
Williams, however, by then; he looked 
cussing-grim. Running into the wall after 
his first big catch, he had put out his 
gloved left hand to break the collision 
and had felt a burst of pain in his elbow. 
He stayed in the game for eight innings, 
but in the clubhouse his left elbow look- 
ed twice its natural size. 

Boston specialists, studying X-ray pic- 
tures the next day, saw why Williams 
was still in such pain. They urged an im- 
mediate operation for a fracture; one of 
Williams's elbow bones had been driven 
into a larger one. Worse yet, Dr. Joseph 


tors was optimistic about the slugger’s 
chances of playing another game in this 
season—for which the Boston Red Sox 
are paying him a record $125,000. But 
Manager Steve O’Neill wondered where 
the Red Sox, pre-season pennant favorites 
might be by that time. “No player,” he 
said, “can take Williams’s place.” 


SWITCHES: 


Win and Lose 


PIn a race at Jamaica, N.Y., last week a 
two-year-old, Win or Lose, both won and 
lost. After stewards discovered that his 
victory had been aided by an inaccurate 
nomination blank—it got him a 5-pound 
weight allowance he wasn’t entitled to- 
they took away his prize ($36,350) but 
not the bettors’ ($39 for $2). 

>In the largest trade the National Hockey 
League has ever seen, the champion 
Detroit Red Wings swapped five men 
(Harry Lumley, Jack Stewart, Pete 
Babando, Don Morrison, and Al 
Dewsbury) for four (Metro Prystal, 
Gaye Stewart, Jim Henry, and Bob 
Goldham) of last-place Chicago. 
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SPORT WEEK 





Secret Sh’h Meanings 


by JOHN LARDNER 


KIND friend, may the devil run 
away with the roof of his house, 
has sent me a recent copy of the quar- 
terly magazine Neurotica. On putting 
aside my Gene Autry. comic (“The 
Vanishing Herd”) to look over this 
new palimpsest, I found that certain 
passages in a piece “On Gambling,” 
by Mr. John Del Torto, were 
underscored. They didn’t 
need to be. They jump up 
and hit you between the 
eyes, especially if you are 
a persistent poker player. 
What you do when you 
play poker, it seems, is some- 
thing to see your psycho- 
analyst about as soon as 
possible, before your teeth 
rot completely. The symbols 
and frustrations involved in that sinis- 
ter game (without wild cards, even) 
are something that cannot be dealt 
with in a family publication, except by 
the Medicine department. I will pass 
them up. I will also pass up poker, 
after I get even. Freud himself would 
tell you to keep plugging and not to 
quit when you are behind the game. 


HE lines about poker are quoted by 

Mr. Del Torto from an essay by 
Dr. Ralph R. Greenson, and Mr. Del 
Torto does not wholly agree. He, per- 
sonally, is more interested in “the 
aggressive impulses present behind 
gambling,” especially sports gambling, 
where “mob facilitation” helps to bring 
them out. Mob facilitation occurs ev- 
erywhere except in Sportsman’s Park, 
St. Louis, and Shibe Park, Philadel- 
phia, when the Browns and Athletics 
are at home. There, facilitation is 
sparse, even on Sundays. 

To illustrate the violence of sports’ 
appeal to the mob, the author turns to 
the sports pages and quotes a few 
headlines—“A.L. Slugging Title to 
Ted,” “Holman Flays Beavers Lest 
Redmen Scalp "Em Too,” and “Girl, 19, 
Shoots Eddie Waitkus of Phils in Chi 
Hotel Room. Reminded Me of My 
Father, She Says.” 

Then he gets down to the battery of 
verbs used by “myopic sportswriters,” 
meaning copyreaders, for their heads 
on baseball stories, such as Rip, Blast, 
Clout, Slash, Pummel, Paste, Swamp, 
Trounce, Crush, Sink, Whip, Flay, 
Cudgel, and Win. I’ve always been 
partial to that last word myself. 





Seems to sum things up. But Mr. Del 
Torto has got the wrong idea about 
headline writers if he thinks they 
mean anything violent by “Slash,” 
“Blast,” or “Crush.” 

Take the word “Rout,” which is 
absent from his catalogue. It is, as 
every sports reader knows, a synonym 
for “Win.” It is possible, in 
the gentle lexicon of the 
copy desk, for the Yankees 
to “rout” the Athletics by 8 
to 7. It is possible for the 
Pirates to “crush” the Reds 
by 3 to 2. Is it possible Mr. 
Del Torto has never heard 
of a “mild crush”? 

Conversely, as a reader 
in the Southwest points out, 
it is possible to win a very 
violent “nod.” A ball club in his neigh- 
borhood recently “Got the Nod” by 
something like 11 to 1. He wants to 
know what “nod” means. It means 
“win.” From “Even Homer nods,” re- 
ferring to a _ three-game _ winning 
streak by the blind poet. 

What Mr. Del Torto takes to be a 
sign of aggressive impulses is really, I 
think, a sign of a very old problem: 
how to say what you mean without 
saying it. Once in a while you see or 
hear the word “inning,” meaning “in- 
ning.” More often you see or hear the 
word “frame,” which means either (a) 
inning, or (b) someone planted the 
stolen bonds in Aunt Celia’s handbag 
in order to give her a long stretch in 
the jug. It is obvious that the writer, 
or announcer, means “inning,” because 
he doesn’t know Aunt Celia. 


AY back when the white men 

took this country from the Indi- 
ans (or “Tribe,” or “Redmen,” as the 
sports pages put it), they thought up 
a good name for the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, i.e., “Boston.” However, 
“Boston” is now obsolete, because it is 
impossible for a radio man to speak the 
word. He says “Beantown” instead. 
He says “twin killing” for “double 
play.” To do him justice, he borrowed 
those expressions from the news- 
papers. He can keep them. 

There is just one code he thought 
up for himself. That is “Case of 
Wheaties,” or “Ballantine Blast,” for 
“home run.” And there, I guess, con- 
notations of violence really exist. The 
audience feels them keenly. 
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Freedom Congress 


When the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom ended in Berlin the last 
day of June, the peoples of: East 
and West knew little of what had 
happened. The Soviet and East 
Berlin press was lavish with hysteri- 
cal criticism; the Western zone and 
United States papers were for the- 
most part skimpy with space and 
description. And yet the congress 
had among its sponsors such lumi- 
naries as Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
philosopher John Dewey, Upton 
Sinclair, author, Prof. Sidney Hook 
of New York University, the philos- 
opher G. A. Borgese, the authors 
John Dos Passos and James T. 
Farrell, United Auto Workers Pres- 
ident Walter Reuther, the French 
writer Suzanne Labin, and Dr. Hans 
Thirring, Viennese atomic scientist. 

Seven nations—the United States, 
Great Britain, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Norway, and Austria 
—sent more than 100 writers, artists, 
and scientists to discuss freedom of 
intellect unshackled by totalitarian bonds. 
Full reports of the five-day meeting 
reached the United States last week, and 
the ideas of intellectual freedom were 
as varied as the participants. 

In evaluating the congress, the State 
Department felt that it was an important 
gathering of minds. It agreed with the 
Russian-born American composer Nicolas 
Nabokov, who in his address contrasted 
the congress with the Soviet-rigged Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace held last year at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York (Newsweek, April 4, 
1949). Nabokov painted’ a graphic pic- 
ture of the Soviet composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich with “his nervous hands, 
his pale twitching face.” Shostakovich, 
like all Soviet-controlled artists, he said, 
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The Congress for Cultural Freedom met... 


had no choice but “to become the obe- 
dient instrument of the state or to dis- 
appear into silence, oblivion, and death.” 

In his speech at the congress—which 
symbolically was held two blocks from 
the Brandenburg Gate which marks the 
entrance to the Berlin Russian zone— 
James Farrell urged participants to stand 
by tortured artists and writers behind the 
Iron Curtain that they too might feel they 
can again have truth. And the actor 
Robert Montgomery added: “If an artist 
shrinks from the fight for freedom he dies 
twice. For he dies as an artist before he 
dies as a man.” 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom 
was organized by Melvin J. Lasky, Brook- 
lyn-born editor of the United States High 
Commission’s magazine, Der Monat (The 


Month). Opinions were as free and 
varied as the contrast between that 
of H. R. Trevor-Roper, don at Christ 
Church, and a Basque priest named 
A. de Onaindia. Western culture, 
Trevor-Roper maintained, has been 
as intolerant as “the modern total- 
itarian systems which now threaten 
to destroy it ... The directing agen- 
cies [of interference], then as now, 
have been the churches. Now they 
are the lay churches of Nazism 
and Bolshevism; then they were the 
Christian churches.” Father de 
Onaindia, on the other hand, felt 
that Christianity has always inspired 
cultures and civilizations, but he 
went on to attack bitterly the 
“dictatorship” of Franco Spain. 

What it had all boiled down to, 
thought Arthur Koestler, ex-Com- 
munist author, was a “false dilem- 
ma’—the words “ ‘Socialism’ and 
‘Capitalism’, ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ have 
today become virtually empty of 
meaning.” Koestler read a twelve- 
point manifesto at the conclusion of 
the sessions urging that intellectual 
freedom be fought for by all men 
who love liberty and that governments 
pay more than “lip service” to peace. 
The congress organized a permanent 
committee to take up the fight, and the 
committee is holding its first session in 
Paris this week. 

And the congress also had its practical 
results. An East-zone student—who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous—announced 
his decision “as a result of this congress” 
to stay in West Berlin and attend the 
Free University. Prof. Alfred Weber, 


Heidelberg sociologist, told participants 
that he was withdrawing immediately 
from the Soviet-controlled Berlin Acad- 
emy of Science. The academy, he stated, 
had recently sent a telegram of friend- 
ship to Stalin and signed his name with- 
out his knowledge or approval. 


Claude Jacoby photos 


... to hear from such thinkers as Arthur Koestler and Melvin Lasky and to wrinkle brows like Madame Labin’s 
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Alumni and Alumnors 


The story goes that the late A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard, 
once remarked that the only head of an 
educational institution he envied was the 
warden of Sing Sing prison. The warden’s 
alumni never returned or took any inter- 
est in the institution if they could help it. 

Dean Wilbur J. Bender of Harvard 
College told this story to the 35th national 
conference of the American Alumni 
Council, gathered at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School last week. In spite of his 
ambivalence toward alumni, even Dean 
Bender was willing to agree that the 
care and coddling of America’s approx- 
imately 10,000,000 alumni and alumnae 
is now big business. 

Before the turn of the century, alumni 
secretaries—who usually tripled in brass 
by keeping lists, running alumni maga- 
zines, and raising funds—were few and 
far between. By 1914, there were only 
thirteen institutions with full-time alumni 
secretaries. The year before, Wilfred B. 
Shaw of Michigan and David Warwick 
of Ohio State had formed the Association 
of Alumni Secretaries—the parent of the 
present council. 

The association’s thirteen original sec- 
retaries have multiplied almost as fast as 
the alumni themselves. At last week’s 
meetings, AAC membership of “alumnors” 
(professional alumni workers) stood at 
770 individuals in 526 institutions ranging 
from the University of Alaska to Vassar. 

For the 450 alumnors from about 300 
different institutions attending the Har- 
vard get-together it was a chance to swap 
ideas. In three sessions held simultane- 
ously they discussed editing the alumni 
magazine, secretarial problems, and—most 
important—how to raise more funds. 
Usually attendance at the sessions is 
evenly divided. This year the delegates 
crowded the fund-raising session. Thus 
between happy bouts of singing old- 
school-tie songs—all impishly addressed 
to mythical “Tulsa High” (“High Above 
Old Tulsa’s Oil Wells,” “Going Back to 
Tulsa High,” etc.)—male and female 
alumnors faced some serious problems. 
During 1948-49, Alumni Council member 
institutions raised about $12,000,000 from 
their alumni. 

With costs of operating private insti- 
tutions going up and state-supported col- 
leges dependent for support on often 
captious legislatures, alumnors knew they 
had to find ways of raising even more 
money. The possible solution: more per- 
sonal solicitation of alumni by alumni 
living in the same area instead of reliance 
on mail appeals. But, as Dean Bender 
warned, “even the most loyal alumnus 
may become antagonized eventually if 
hungry Alma Mater pursues him too 
persistently with glittering eye fixed on 
his pocketbook and hand extended.” 
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NO BOLTS! NO GASKETS! 


The entire cooling circuit—com- 
pressor, condenser, refrigerant 
lines, cooling coil — is fused 
together into a gas-tight, air- 
tight hermetic seal—a truly com- 
pletely hermetically sealed system. 











To give you the best 
in trouble-free cooling 


Don’t settle for less than the best when you buy 
room air conditioning this year for your home or 
office. Don’t settle for less than York. 

For York developed—and only York offers—a 
completely hermetically sealed refrigerating system 
in a complete line of “‘packaged”’ air conditioners. 
Refrigerants and lubricants can’t leak out. 
Damaging dirt can’t get in. Factory sealed and 
fully warranted for five years, it’s your one best 
guarantee of dependable, trouble-free air con- 
ditioning. 

A whole host of amazing features sum up the 
reasons why engineers say . . . there’s nothing to 
compare with a Yorkaire Room Conditioner in price 
or performance. Including . . . 4-Way Directional 
Air Flow Grille that guides cooled air up, down 
and side to side as desired . . . and a unique 
Pump-Out that quickly exhausts abnormal over- 
loads of stale air, smoke and odors. 

Yorkaire Room Conditioners require no water, 
no plumbing. A glance will convince you they’re 
better built—an outstanding result of York’s 
sixty-five years of leadership in mechanical cooling 
equipment. 

Order your Yorkaire Room Conditioner now. 
You'll enjoy COOL, DRY conditioned air com- 
fort all summer long. Plus quiet, filtered year 
round ventilation, and closed-window freedom 
from dust, dirt, pollen and street noises. Installa- 
tion is simple, fast. Better call your nearest York 
Dealer today. York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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SUSPENDED HEATER SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


@ Cozy warmth where and when you want it— 
controlled automatically by a fingertip—that’s 
the Reznor suspended gas unit heater with the 
big, quiet fan. 

More Reznors are bought than any other simi- 
lar brand by people like you, because functional 
perfection is coupled with sleek, smooth finish 
and gracefulness. Sold by the thousands for 
stores, offices and industrial plants. Write for 
20-page, 4-coloi Catalog or see your heating 
equipment dealer. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. ©* MERCER, PENNA. 
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New Films 


The Happy Years (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is a fond and Technicolored 
adaptation of Owen Johnson’s memorable 
Lawrenceville school stories (1910-11). 
Dink Stover, Hungry Smead, The Coffee 





the current Broadway hit “Detective 
Story,” the Mark Dixon of this suspense- 
ful melodrama is a sadistic plain-clothes 
man whose brutality is psychologically 
motivated by a childhood hatred of his 
father. Mark is 4n honest cop, but in try- 
ing to live down the fact that his father 
was a notorious racketeer, he terrifies the 


Stockwell, over Hungry Smead’s shoulder, watches him break a world’s record 


Colored Angel, and The Tennessee Shad 
are still nostalgic names to conjure with. 
On the other hand, the uninitiated 
and/or the cynical will find this film re- 
petitive juvenilia, deriving a saving fresh- 
ness only from its resemblance to a family 
album at the turn of the century. 

The hero of the film, of course, is the 
indomitable and_ indestructible John 
Humperdink Stover (Dean Stockwell), 
who storms into Lawrenceville like a little 
lion and is inexorably trimmed down to 
lamb-size before he adjusts to the disci- 
pline of tradition and his aroused class- 
mates. Leon Ames and Margalo Gillmore 
are present under sufferance as Dink’s 
apprehensive parents, and Leo Carroll 
asserts himself with subtle persuasion as 
that enigmatic and _ terrifying school- 
master, the Old Roman. 

Otherwise, young Stockwell and his 
juvenile assistants have the run of Harry 
Ruskin’s script, with director William A. 
Wellman apportioning their time be- 
tween football, feuding, class-room crib- 
bing and a vacation-time interlude that 
turns their anarchistic attention to the 
gentle sex. Young Dean Stockwell makes 
a gallant and appealing “varmint” and 
relinquishes the spotlight only in that 
campus history-making scene when Hun- 
gry Smead wins himself fame and a 
nickname in single-handed combat with 
51 pancakes (syrup included). 


Where the Sidewalk Ends (Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox). Very much like the 
policeman played by Ralph Bellamy in 


hoodlums in his precinct by using his fists 
first and asking questions afterward. 

As the film begins Mark (Dana 
Andrews) has been demoted and warned 
that any further outbreaks of violence 
will send him back to the traffic detail. 
As luck -will have it, his next assignment 
is to pick up a murder suspect who resists 
arrest. Mark slugs him in self-defense 
and ordinarily no permanent damage 
would have been done. But this man was 
a war veteran with a plate in his skull, 
and when he hits the floor Mark has a 
corpse on his hands. 

Mark’s reaction to this desperate poser 
is to cover his tracks and try to plant the 
accident on the gambler Scalise (Gary 
Merrill), who was his candidate for the 
murder suspect in the first place. He is 
successful up to a point. The police arrest 
the dead man’s father-in-law (Tom 
Tully) and as by this time Mark has 
fallen in love with his victim’s widow 
(Gene Tierney) he is left with a choice 
between confessing or catching up with 
the elusive Scalise and his gang. 

This is accomplished in a climax that 
Otto Preminger packs with more than 
enough excitement to justify still another 
variation of the cops-and-robbers theme. 
While Ben Hecht’s screenplay is a trifle 
pat under pressure, there is no question- 
ing the bite and realism of his dialogue, 
and the players make the most of this 
unaccustomed break. 

Despite the fact that he looks much 
too healthy for a case study in compulsive 
sadism, Andrews gives a vigorous and in- 
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telligent impersonation of the belligerent 
detective. Miss Tierney does well with 
the little she has to do. But it is the fine 
work of such players as Merrill, Tully, 
Bert Freed, and Karl Malden in the 
lesser roles that gives “Sidewalk” a clear- 
cut claim to superiority in its class. 


Armored Car Rebbery (RKO-Radio) 
is the sort of melodrama that shows up on 
the bottom half of the double bill and is 
sometimes superior to its puffed-up com- 
panion piece. Charles McGraw, William 
Talman, and a castful of comparatively 
unfamiliar actors lend considerable con- 
viction to a tough, briskly paced report 
on carefully planned hold-up and even 
shrewder police work. While there is 
nothing particularly original about the 
script, it has the virtue of sticking to the 
point and making it in 68 minutes flat. 


The Lawless (Paramount). Ten vears 
of co-producing profitable low-budget 
thrillers have earned William C. Thomas 
and William H. Pine a nickname in the 
trade—The Dollar Bills. Their latest film 
is typically modest in budget and long on 
action, but the collaborators have fash- 
ioned a forceful, intelligent melodrama 
that pans out, unexpectedly, as one of 
the better offerings of the year. 

The theme of Geoffrey Homes’s forth- 
right screenplay is the unreasoning con- 
flict between Mexican field hands and 
native sons of a North California farming 
community. Racial antagonisms precipi- 
tate an adolescent brawl that fans out in 
a series of hysterical incidents to culmi- 
nate in a near lynching. 

There is a perfunctory concession to 
romance in the relationship between 


MOVIES 


Macdonald Carey, as the local newspaper 
publisher who has seen enough violence 
as a war correspondent, and Gail Russell, 
as a Mexican reporter who persuades him 
that he cannot stay on the sidelines. 
Otherwise the action sticks strictly to 
business—a gripping account of the man 
hunt for a hapless young fruit tramp 
(excellently impersonated by the new- 
comer, 21-year-old Lalo Rios) who gets 
into trouble with the cops. 

Although none of the characters are 
developed in depth (for that matter, 
even the social conflict is served up with- 
out background detail), the performances 
are all well above average. In particular, 
director Joseph Losey deserves credit for 
the almost documentary realism he 
achieves by the use of California towns- 


folk and terrain and for the milling, 


threatening actuality of the frustrated 
lynching mob that wrecks Carey’s presses. 
The special quality of “The Lawless” 
was no accident. The Dollar Bills were 
trying for just the effect they have 
achieved, and Pine knew they had suc- 
ceeded when his wife told him, with a 
touch of surprise: “I like that one.” Up to 
that point in Pine’s career, Mrs. Pine 
settled for being noncommittal and polite. 
Even so, “Pineandthomas” are afraid that 
their trusting exhibitors will accuse them 
of going arty and sacrificing action for 
significance. Actually, “The Lawless” 
draws added suspense from the honesty 
of its treatment, but the producers are 
waiting anxiously for the box-office re- 
turns. If their first attempt at raising the 
standard of their product is commercially 
successful, the partners will follow it with 
a story that examines the problems of the 
educated Indian in modern society. 





Detective Dana Andrews hits first and thinks fast afterward 
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Increases Summer Business 507%! 
Restaurant Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 

BRADDOCK, PENNSYLVANIA — “Before 


I installed my Frigidaire Air Conditioner, 
I used to consider a summer slump a thing 
to be expected in my business, and counted 
on about a 20% drop,” says Jesse J. Cam- 
ayno, owner of Sunset Restaurant, 610 
Braddock Ave. “Now that I’ve air condi- 
tioned my place with Frigidaire equipment, 
summer slump’s a thing of the past. In 
fact, I’m doing 50% more summer business!” 

Braddock Motor Supply, Braddock, sold 


and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Air Conditioner 
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The rumor- 
monger is himself an evil, 
but only a monkey seals his 
lips against reality... . We 
must discuss the facts of can- 
cer in order to help educate 
and protect our neighbors. 
For humanity's sake—and our 
Own preservation — we must 
support the crusade against 
this mortal enemy of man. 


GIVE 


AMERICAN 
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Coming of Age in Italy 


There are two short novels in Alberto 
Moravia’s “Two Adolescents,” both deal- 
ing with the sexual awakening of intelli- 
gent and perceptive boys of well-to-do 
families. First published in Italy several 
years ago (and translated into polished 
and cadenced English), they seem far 
more studied and serious works of art 
than Moravia’s “The Woman of Rome,” 
though far less sensational. 

The first tells of Agostino, the 13-year- 
old son of a handsome young widow, his 
jealousy of his mother’s admirers, his 
rebound to a gang of young toughs and 
their rough handling of him, his sexual 
curiosity, and his painful attempt to visit 
a brothel, from which he is ejected as 
being too little. 

The other story is subtler: Luca is 15, 





Moravia is concerned with sex again 


tall and self-possessed. For him adoles- 
cence is a kind of progressive alienation 
and rejection of affection. He gives away 
his stamp collection and sells his books 
and toys (tearing up the money and 
burying it) in a somber and inexplicable 
ritual symbolizing the approaching end 
of his boyhood. He makes advances to 
the governess of his young cousins, and 
at her death, before their affair comes 
to anything, feels obscurely that he must 
die also. He disobeys in school and stoic- 
ally sets about destroying his parents’ 
affection for him. A genuine illness that 
nearly kills him and a love affair with a 
middle-aged nurse break his fearful and 
obstinate will, which seems all the more 
terrifying because its objects are so trivial. 

The stories have an almost classic 
simplicity, combined with the languorous 
eroticism of Moravia’s prose. It is true 
that the long-drawn-out daydreams, the 
latent sexuality, and the foolish behavior 
are likely to remind masculine readers 
painfully of their own boyhood musings 
and miseries. But the irony of “Two 
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Adolescents” is that both characters, for 
all their sense of guilt, are singularly 
pure-minded youngsters. (Two ADOLEs- 
cENTs. By Alberto Moravia. 268 pages. 
Farrar, Straus. $2.75.) 


Beginnings 


The 28 short stories in Martha Foley’s 
collection of the best of the year are 
alike in two respects: they show a striving 
for originality of expression and a distaste 
for the conventional usages of the form. 
Otherwise, their range is rather limited: 
“Comes a Day,” by Speed Lamkin (aged 
22), is an account of the decline of, a 
New Orleans family, as seen. by the young 
son; “Death Under the Hawthornes,” by 
Peggy Bennett (aged 25), is about a 
group of boys in a New England town 
ganging up with adolescent class-con- 
sciousness on the poorest boy; “The Pro- 
mise,” by Ramona Stewart (aged 28), is 
a 13-year-old girl’s view of the tension 
between her divorced parents. 

At their best they have the scattered 
and hasty emotions, the half-comprehen- 
sions and the sharp impressions, of child- 
hood. The more ambitious efforts tend to 
a kind of staginess—“The NRACP,” by 
George Elliott (32) is a George Orwell- 
like fantasy on the building of a gigantic 
Negro extermination factory; 32-year-old 
Leslie Fiedler’s “The Fear of Innocence” 
wanders through high school, the war, 
and marriage, with some humor and with 
some painfully authentic reproductions of 
highbrow Stalinist and Trotskyite argu- 
ments; Warren Beck’s “The Edge of 
Doom” is a study of a villainous popular 
author who wrecks the lives of the people 
he patronizes. 

Between these two categories—the first 
fragmentary and unfinished, with momen- 
tary brilliances of phrasing and insight, 
and the second rather labored and con- 
trived, as if attempting more than can be 
expected of the short story—the book has 
a notebook-like air, a collection of well- 
written first chapters and potentially in- 
teresting synopses by promising young 
authors. (THE Best AMERICAN SHORT 
Stories 1950. Edited by Martha Foley. 
450 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Prisoners of War 


On the heights above Cassino, Giihler 
and three other German soldiers, vet- 
erans of the Russian campaign, lay in a 
hole dug between the rocks and listened 
to the bombardment. Their faces grew 
white and chalky, their hands shook, and 
sometimes they held their helmets be- 
fore their eyes against the smoke and 
dust. At the end of the second day, one 
of thern said: “I can’t stand any more.” 
Fire broke out in the woods around them, 
then rain flooded the hole, but the shell- 
ing went on, and by dawn another one 
said: “I’ve had enough.” 





Richter fails to make his point 


The hours passed into days, the days 
into weeks, and they were still there. 
Once a party of German sappers some- 
how reached them, to lay mines before 
their dugout, but fled at once, leaving a 
box of live mines at the entrance. 

After they were captured, Giihler 
looked in a mirror and saw two eyes 
burning feverishly out of dark hollows 
above a bristly beard, and thought: “So 
that’s me.” In the prisoner-of-war camp 
in the United States, the older prisoners 
were unfriendly. Veterans of Africa, who 
had surrendered on order, they believed 
that all subsequent prisoners were de- 
serters and traitors and all stories of 
German defeats Jewish propaganda. The 
second night twenty of them, bull-necked 
and_ broad-shouldered, marched into 
Giihler’s hut and methodically beat um a 
young fellow who had said something 
about Hitler. It was reported to the hos- 
pital as an accident on the soccer field. 

There is not much variety of incident 
in either the battle or-the camp in Hans 
Werner Richter’s “Beyond Defeat.” The 
characters are all black and white, and 
the only struggle is of the anti-Fascists 
to defend themselves against the Fas- 
cists. The merit of the book is in its pic- 
ture of the terrific impact of the mass of 
American equipment on the German sol- 
diers and its fast narrative. It is the first 
novel of the 42-year-old Richter, who 
joined the German Communist Party in 
1927, left to found an independent so- 
cialist movement, lived in exile in France, 
and returned to Germany before the war 
to be drafted and captured at Cassino. 
His postwar magazine in the American 
zone in Germany was suspended by the 
military government because of its bitter 
attacks on occupation authorities. 

The weakness of “Beyond Defeat” is 
that its point of view is obscure. The good 
characters are, reasonably enough, anti- 
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Fascist; they. seem to be revolutionists, 
but of a sort that is never made clear; 
their relatioa#s’ with the Communists are 
unknown, and the Communists in fact are 
never mentioned, a strange omission in a 
book whose characters are hoping for 
and talking of revolution. (BEYOND 
DerEAT. By Hans Werner Richter. 312 
pages. Putnam. $3.) 


Mountain Romance 


Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Diamond 
Wedding” tells of a foundling, eventually 
given the name .of Skinner Gowd, who 
wandered .alohe around the Rocky 
Mounta#ms in the days of, Frémont and 
Jim Bridger, when he was a boy of 14. 
“Long-haired, wooden-faced, raw-wrist- 
ed, illiterate, he was no better or worse 
than the common run of young manhood 
on Missouri’s outer fringe.” 

This is surely the subject of -a-legend, 
and the first: happenings are in keeping 
with it. On Frémont’s expedition Skinner 
shot a dying Irish sportsman who begged 
to be put out of his misery. Then he ran 
away, was adopted by the Utes, became 
a warrior, killed an adopted brother, and, 
fleeing again, rescued a white girl who 
had come to the gold fields to marry 
a no-good missionary. 

The remainder of the novel is of their 
life together, their children, the ranch 
they slowly and painfully built, a Civil 
War interlude when Skinner guides 
Northern troops through the passes to 
victory. The diamond wedding is. the 
stratagem by which their anniversary 
(since the family has become wealthy) 
is converted into the marriage ceremony 
they never had performed. 

Wilbur: Daniel Steele is a master of 
plot and clarity in his short stories, but 
in this novel he has chosen a high-flown 
way of writing, somewhat like that of 
Carl Sandburg in “Remembrance Rock,” 
and the result is almost as disastrous. 





Steele’s stories top his novel 
July 24, 1956 
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Thus Major Chivington (“huge, wild bull 
of a man”) says to Skinner on the march: 
“You, Skinner, scowling, humping dwand- 
ling—what guarantee have I that you 
know the first thing about where you are, 
where you're going, or why, or what 
hangs on it this day?” 

The effect is that of ordinary folk 
suddenly bursting into opera. The char- 
acters are more than life-size, statuesque, 
symbolic, fringed buckskin, and faraway 
looks in their eyes, like figures in an 
old-fashioned WPA _ post-office mural. 
(Diamond Wepp1nc. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. 309 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Other Books 


VerpicT OF THREE Decapes. Edited 
by Julien Steinberg. 634 pages. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $5. This anthology of 
“the literature of the individual revolt 
against Soviet Communism” is one of the 
clearest introductions to the case against 
Lenin and Stalin in existence, and it also 
includes some of the most authoritative 
writings of the people who knew it best: 
Rosa Luxemburg, Julius Martov, Emma 
Goldman, Victor Serge, Boris Souvarine, 
Leon Trotsky, Walter Krivitsky, Ignazio 
Silone. Arthur Koestler, Louis Budenz, 
Sidney Hook. It is a treasury of anti- 
slavery writing, summed up by Rosa 
Luxemburg: “The exclusion of democ- 
racy .. . cuts off the living sources 
of spiritual ri¢hes and progress”; and 
Kerensky: “A free Russia governed by 
its people will not have to force its citi- 
zens by means of terror to live -in abject 
poverty so that the great wealth of the 
country could be squandered on a gi- 
gantic military machine.” 

Beuinp CLosep Doors. By Ellis M. 
Zacharias. 367 pages. Putnam. $3.75. 
Admiral Zacharias, author of “Secret 
Missions” and onetime deputy head of 
the Office of Naval Intelligence (he 
prophesied Pearl Harbor), has tried in 
this book to cover Communist activities 
throughout the world. He says that 
Russia is planning a new kind of war: 
“Despite the cataclysmic consequence 
of the ultimate blow, its initial moves 
will not have the sly and vicious impact 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Rather they will form part of an intricate 
operation, composed of manifold strokes, 
gradually developing in sound and fury 
...” Despite valuable thumbnail sketches 
of the new Communist leaders, and a 
brilliant description of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, the book has a hodgepodge 
effect, its new facts all but lost in melo- 
dramatic accounts of heretofore unre- 
vealed secret meetings and decisions. It 
dismisses accounts of espionage in the 
United States as “vicious and groundless 
attacks against the integrity of the gov- 
ernment” by ex-Communists who profess 
to have changed. For all its thorough 
coverage, it neglects Korea. 
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Living room of Ranchero Villa homes is spacious, 
airy, yet comfortably warm with Webster 
Baseboard Heating. 


LUXURY HEATING 


in 3-Bedroom Homes 
at *9,350 


Ranchero Villa, Gordon Bronson’s 
project at Raritan, New Jersey, set 
a new precedent for quality heating 
in the under $10,000 field by 
including true perimeter heating— 
Webster Baseboard Heating. 


This mild, even, economical heat 

s uuheard of in pre-war days 
e.°. in the most luxurious homes. 
Now Webster engineering has 
made true perimeter heating a pos- 
sible choice for home buyers spend- 
ing less than $10,000. 


Progressive builders, like Gordon 
Bronson know that this modern 
forced hot water heating adds a 
plus value to homes and actually 
reduces cost in comparison with 
older types of hot water heating. 





There’s a Webster factory repre- 
sentative near you—let him suggest 
the most practical Webster Base- 
board Heating layout. Or write for 
descriptive literature. 


Address Department NW-7 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Republican Foreign Policy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


CONGRESSIONAL election is at hand, 
A in which the minds of voters will 
be heavily laden with thoughts of the 
conflict in the Far East. Republican 
leaders approach the election with 
confidence that they can and should 
make important gains. At the moment, 
their most serious problem is whether 
to present a positive foreign policy of 
their own or to limit themselves to 
mere criticism of the faulty 
Truman course of action. In 
either case, they would fully 
support the President in his 
Korean police war. 

The reasons why it seems 
to me that the Republicans 
should present a_ positive 
program of their own are: 

1—Democratic strategy al- 
ready shows that the party 
line will, in this campaign as 
in those of the past ten years, seek to 
smear Republicans for their voting 
record in Congress. An example of 
this is the charge. that Republicans 
voted against Korean aid. 

2—Republicans have a crushing an- 
swer to this. The record shows that 
the objection of Republicans, notably 
in the House, to Korean aid was that 
they wanted real military aid, and the 
Administration proposed civilian aid 
such as fertilizer, farm machinery, 
etc. A year ago, five Republicans on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Messrs. Chiperfield, Smith, Jackson, 
Lodge, and Vorys, issued a warning in 
which they predicted almost exactly 
the tragic current events. This fell on 
deaf ears, for again, in January, the 
Administration presented a request 
only for civilian aid. At that time, Judd 
of the same committee, in an off-the- 
record House speech solemnly warned 
that economic assistance would not 
help without military aid. On Formosa, 
Republicans were right six months 
ago. On China generally, they have 
been issuing warnings for years. In 
the whole course of the past five or 
six years Republicans have an excel- 
lent record on foreign affairs. 

3—Republican foreign policy’ for 
a century has marked out the Pacific 
as our legitimate sphere of defense. 
Under Republican Presidents and 
Secretaries of State, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines were acquired. A 
great navy was urged by T. R. There 
is a legitimate historical reason to 





expect the Republican Party to offer 
leadership now as in the past. 

4—Bipartisanship in foreign affairs 
has dwindled down to little or nothing. 

5—Above all, the country needs 
and demands from someone a cleat 
definition of a proper and honorable 
course in the perils ahead. 

Space prohibits a full delineation 
of what a Republican foreign policy 
should contain. A few points 
will show the direction. 

1—In the peripheral strug- 
gle, of which Korea and 

Hawaii are two of the 
danger spots, aggression 
must be resisted with major 
force. We must draw the 
line of our vital concern for 
the peace of the world and 
the limits of aggression. 

2—We must, with all 
speed, reverse the fatal policy of re- 
ducing Germany and Japan to indus- 
trial and military impotence. 

_ 8—In case of aggression, the UN 
should initially declare resistance. We 
shall have to provide major force, but 
there must be actual material force 
added by every peace-loving nation. 

4—We must keep faith with the 
Atlantic community and within reason . 
maintain Marshall aid. 

5—There must be more than a mere 
Voice of America thrust into the vitals 
of the satellites and Russia. The 
printed word and picture must also go 
everywnere within the Iron Curtain to 
sow tho seeds of discontent and re- 
sistance. A powerful and daring agen- 
cy of political penetration must be 
created, not under the State Depart- 
ment. Such an innovation, however 
distasteful to Americans, is required 
by an unprecedented situation. 

6—Meanwhile, we must work di- 
rectly for peace by every effort to 
wrest from our Communist enemy 
acknowledgment of the futility and 
catastrophe of general war. 

7—We must by word and deed 
prove that we want no aggrandize- 
ment, no new territory, no unfair 
advantage, no imperialism—only a 
prosperous and peaceful world. 


ERE are a few elements in a 

possible and constructive Repub- 
lican foreign policy. American voters 
should have the opportunity to pass 
upon such a program. 
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